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The Stabilisation 
of Dockworkers’ Earnings: I 
by 


A. A. P. DAWSON 
International Labour Office 


The most pressing need in many of the ports of the world 
today is increased security of livelihood for dockworkers. Their 
work is arduous, and much of tt is dangerous, yet their employ- 
ment is in many cases so intermittent that their earnings are 
quite inadequate during slack periods to support a family. In 
several countries, however, measures are being applied with a 
view to stabilising dockworkers’ earnings, and in a few of them 
experience has been accumulated in this field for a considerable 
number of years. Other countries are considering the introduction 
or extension of stabilisation schemes, and the I.L.0. Inland 
Transport Committee has suggested that the efforts already being 
made to stabilise dockworkers’ earnings should be studied on a 
comparative international basis. The following article is 
devoted to this end. The first part includes a general survey of 
the different practices which contribute in each country to the 
stabilisation of dockworkers’ earnings, followed by a detailed 
description of the British attendance money and guaranteed wage 
scheme, which is one of the most comprehensive in operation 
at the present time. The second part will describe the attend- 
ance money and guaranteed wage schemes in other countries, 
and will draw certain conclusions. 


pa evils of employment on a casual basis are now widely 

recognised by Governments, employers. and workers. 
Few wage-earners can be assured of deriving an adequate 
annual income by offering their services on call. With regard 
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to dockworkers1, who form the largest group of workers 
subjected to casual employment in the past, the tripartite 
I.L.0. Inland Transport Committee is “ convinced of the need 
for providing greater regularity of employment for dock- 
workers ”, and believes that “ registers of regular dockworkers 
should be established in the ports ” and that “ consideration 
should be given to the need for providing where practicable a 
minimum guaranteed income for registered regular dockers 
who are available for work ”.? 


TYPES OF STABILISATION SCHEMES 


Definite attempts have been made for more than fifty 
years to regularise the employment of dockworkers, and a 
number of schemes of varying comprehensiveness and success 
have been put into operation at different times. The measures 
of decasualisation employed include various kinds of action 
having a stabilising effect on the income of each dockworker, 
even though it may not be the primary purpose of every one 
of these kinds of action to stabilise incomes. They include 
attendance money, equalisation of earnings, guaranteed 
minimum income, weekly contracts and supplementary employ- 
ment ; and are described in the following paragraphs. 


Attendance Money 


In return for making themselves available at regular inter- 
vals, at specified times and in certain places, and for being 
prepared to undertake any work to which they may be assigned, 
dockworkers covered by such schemes are paid attendance 
money in respect of those calls * at which they are unable to 





1 Attention is drawn in these articles to all schemes which stabilise the 
incomes of those who are employed on a casual basis in docks and ports. 
The schemes in operation today have a coverage which varies from country 
to country and do not always provide for all those included within the term 
“ dockworker ”, “ stevedore ”, “ longshoreman ”, or whatever other name 
is —_ in each country to those who assist in the “ turn around ” of ships 
and the handling of their cargo in ports. Thus, the term “ dockworker ”, as 


used throughout both articles, refers to those — workers for whom pro- 


vision is made by the different stabilisation schemes under discussion. 

2 In a resolution concerning regularisation of employment of dockworkers, 
adopted unanimously at the Third Session (Brussels, May 1949). 

3A “call” (or “ turn ”) is an occasion on which hiring of dockworkers 
or their assignment to jobs takes place, and recurs regularly, once or twice 
each working day. 
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obtain employment. The amount so payable is proportionate 
to the number of attendances by each worker within a period, 
and is at the rate of a specified, fixed sum for each attendance 
proved. Failure to attend certain of the regular calls when 
work assignments are made, unless due to such excusable or 
inevitable factors as sickness, involves not only forfeiture of 
an equivalent proportion of the attendance money for the 
period, but may also involve temporary or permanent suspen- 
sion of rights under the scheme, especially if the failure to 
attend is frequent. Attendance money payments are thus 
based on the principle that the worker undergoes a sacrifice 
and contributes a service in making himself available for 
employment at regular intervals, waiting perhaps a matter of 
hours for assignments that may not come ; and is entitled to 
compensation from the industry which benefits thereby. 
Attendance money schemes in operation in Australia, Belgium, 
Curacao, France, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, are 
described in detail later in this part and in the second part 
which is to follow. 

Unemployment benefits, if they are payable to dockworkers 
as from the first day of involuntary unemployment and not 
only after the first week without work, differ from attendance 
money in that they are financed in part from sources outside 
the dock industry, while the payment of attendance money 
is financed by the industry itself. 


Equalisation of Earnings 


In so far as dock work has become specialised and skilled, 
demand for dockworkers will switch from one type of skill to 
another as the different types of cargo come in day by day, 
and demand for the more experienced workers will naturally 
tend to be heavier. Thus, a certain degree of inequality in 
the amount of employment which each dockworker can obtain, 
especially in terms of short-period averages, is inevitable. 
The experienced worker earns more than the inexperienced, 
and the higher levels of employment and earnings offered in 
return for certain types of skill encourage the worker to acquire 
one of these types or even more than one. 

There are, however, factors which contribute to inequality 
in the distribution of employment and which are not inevitable. 
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These factors include lack of co-ordination in hiring and in 
the flow of shipping, uncontrolled access to dock employment 
and haphazard recruiting. Their character, and their remedies, 


are outlined below. 


Decentralised, unco-ordinated hiring. In each dock there 
may be many places at which workers are hired every day, 
each administered independently with no connection or ex- 
change of information between them, and too distant from 
one another to enable workers to seek employment at more 
than one in good time. There is nothing to prevent a surplus 
of labour vainly seeking employment at one hiring point while 
at another place of recruitment too few workers present them- 
selves, and may be called upon to work exhaustingly. This is 
quite simply remedied by reducing the number of places at 
which all recruitment for the docks is handled, and arranging 
for intercommunication between them in order that surplus 
workers at one point may be transferred to points at which 
labour supply is deficient. This process can be, and has been, 
carried further by maintaining intercommunication between 
ports as well as between the hiring points in each, and arranging 
for the transfer of dockworkers between them when necessary. 


Unco-ordinated shipping. The capacity of some ports is 
more fully used than that of others, and the total capacity 
of a country’s ports may exceed the volume of shipping which 
they handle. Thus, there arises a need to co-ordinate the 
demand for dock labour as well as the supply of it. Given a 
sufficiently comprehensive and adequately authorised national 
administration, shipping may be redirected in certain cases, 
or encouraged to reduce the pressure on busy ports by making 
greater use of the ports with idle capacity. Where total port 
facilities are more than adequate, shipping may be concen- 
trated in the most modern, best situated and vital ports as 
@ matter of long-term policy, with adequate provision for the 
retraining and re-employment of labour! and other resources 
in the other ports. 


Uncontrolled access to dock employment. The employment 
opportunities of those making their regular living by dock 





1 In so far as there is no need for such labour in the ports to be retained. 
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work may be seriously threatened by inflows of itinerant 
labour, or by persons seeking dock work either as a stopgap 
between jobs elsewhere or as an occasional supplement to 
regular employment in other occupations. This may be 
remedied by placing restrictions on access to employment in 
the docks. Those classified as regular dockworkers according 
to some formula become identifiable as being entitled to seek 
employment in the docks by means of a system of registration 
or identity documents, other workers being given temporary 
access to dock employment only at such times and for so 
long as requirements exceed the supply of regular dockworkers. 
It is clear that this remedy can only succeed in having a 
stabilising effect on dockworkers’ earnings if the number of 
men regularly entitled to seek work in the docks does not 
exceed or fall short of the average level of demand for dock 
labour by a substantial margin. Otherwise, such schemes 
lose most of their utility. 

For instance, under many of the registration schemes in 
operation today, the dockworkers are classified, not into one 
group, but into several, the available work being distributed 
in such a way that all or most of the workers in any one of 
these groups are hired before the workers in any of the other 
groups lower in the scale of priority are offered employment. 
In most cases, it is only possible to safeguard the security 
of livelihood of that group of dockworkers with first claim 
to available employment, since labour requirements will 
drop from time to time to a level not. much in excess of the 
number in this group, and the earnings of workers in the other 
groups will fall sharply. Thus, unless measures are conti- 
nuously applied to ensure that workers in these other groups 
are in fact “occasional”, “temporary” or “ emergency ” 
workers, as they are generally called, there is a great danger 
that only a certain portion of the regular dockworkers looking 
to the ports for their sole source of livelihood will enjoy stable 
earnings, while the remainder of them, finding themselves 
registered in groups with only a secondary claim to available 
employment, will enjoy even less stability of earnings than 
would the average regular dockworker in the absence of any 
registration scheme at all. 

On the other hand, if registration restrictions are drawn 
too tight, a shortage of labour will result, to the detriment 
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both of trade and, in the long run, of the economic security 
of the dockworkers. Hence, control of the registers is a delicate 
and important matter. 

Most of the important maritime nations have introduced 
registration systems, and illustrations of some of the methods 
employed are provided in the descriptions given in the second 
part of the article. 


Haphazard recruiting. Even in the absence of any policy 
of decasualisation, there is likely to be some element of prefer- 
ence, prejudice or favouritism in the selection of workers 
awaiting calls each day, which has a stabilising effect on the 
earnings of those most frequently hired as a result of their 
reputation for skill, industry and reliability or by virtue 
of more arbitrary considerations. However, because arbitrary 
considerations can play an undesirably large role, hiring by 
rotation is more satisfactory. Rotatory hiring involves the 
keeping of such records as are necessary to enable those 
responsible for hiring to grant priority of employment to each 
dockworker, or each dockworker able to perform the task 
at hand, in direct proportion to the length of time since he 
was last employed. Under another method, which is not 
quite rotatory and which requires more detailed records, 
each worker is granted priority of employment in inverse 
proportion to his total earnings (minus certain deductions 
for which provision may be made) over a specified period 
in the immediate past. 

Experience with both of these types of work rotation has 
been gained in Sweden, where methods for the stabilisation 
of the dockworkers’ earnings vary considerably from port 
to port. As soon as each registered worker completes a parti- 
cular assignment, his name is added to the list and he is, 
figuratively speaking, at the back of the queue. As new 
jobs are assigned to workers at the top of the list and other 
workers join the queue at the bottom of the list, his name 
moves towards the top. If he knows how many workers are 
likely to be required at the next few calls, he need not attend 
those calls if there are sufficient workers in front of him on 
the list to meet expected demand. However, if he is not in 
attendance at a call at which his name reaches the top of the 
list, it will be put to the bottom of the list again. Persistent 
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failure to make himself available for work would involve 
the risk of removal from the register. 

The “statistical” method, by which work is shared 
according to earnings, is applied in Sweden both on an indivi- 
dual basis and, in some northern ports, on a gang basis. That 
is to say, where the workers are hired in gangs, the gang to 
be re-employed first would be that whose total earnings for 
the group were least during the immediately preceding period. 
Dockers failing to attend calls when it is their turn to be 
allocated to new employment may be penalised by the addition 
of a fictional sum, or “ blind payment ”, to the record of their 
previous earnings, thereby retarding their chances of re-employ- 
ment. One serious drawback of the statistical method is 
its adverse effect on productivity, since those workers with 
the highest earnings on a piece-rate basis are penalised by 
the relative diminution of their right to re-employment. 

In the United States port of San Francisco, work is rotated 
not only by the “ queue ” method, but also by sharing out 
new work in inverse proportion to the number of hours already 
worked in the preceding period by those seeking a new job.? 


Guaranteed Minimum Income 


In New Zealand and the United Kingdom, as is described 
below, dockworkers are guaranteed a minimum wage, their 
earnings being kept up to a stipulated minimum level by 
such additions as may be necessary at the end of each wage 
period. This is not the same in effect as attendance money, 
attendance money being paid irrespective of other earnings 
during the wage period, while the guaranteed minimum wage 
is payable only in so far as it exceeds the total earnings from 
dock work, including attendance money, during the wage 
period. Nor does the payment of a guaranteed minimum wage 
destroy the case for attendance money. If hourly wage 
rates are relatively high, or the guaranteed minimum wage 
is low, a dockworker may succeed in earning during the first 
two or three days of the week a sum equal to the guaranteed 





1 HANDELSDEPARTEMENTET : Stuveriverksamheten i Svenska Hamnar 
(SOU 1947: 28, Stockholm, 1947). 

2 International Labour O isation, Inland Transport Committee, 
Third Session, Brussels, 1949, rt II : Decasualisation of Dock Labour 
(I.L.0., Geneva, 1949), p. 19. 
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minimum for the whole week. His chances of employment 
for the remainder of the week may appear to him to be uncer- 
tain, so that an inducement has to be provided to ensure 
that he will continue to report for work. Attendance money 
constitutes such an inducement and is in effect a payment 
for the service of attendance. 


Weekly Contracts 


From the dockworkers’ point of view, there is no difference 
in economic security between a guaranteed minimum wage— 
whether guaranteed to him by the State, by the employers 
in association or by any other form of over-all dock administra- 
tion—and a regular wage received under a weekly contract 
binding him to one employer and entitling him to at least 
one week’s notice of termination of employment. In either 
case, there is an equally stabilising effect upon his earnings, 
and he enjoys the same degree of economic security as wage- 
earners having similar conditions in other industries. But 
from an administrative point of view, there are important 
differences between employment under permanent contract 
and the guarantee of a minimum wage. A guaranteed mini- 
mum wage scheme requires the establishment of special 
machinery and involves either close co-operation between 
employers, or Government intervention, or both. The cost of 
such a scheme has to be met and shared. If a certain pro- 
portion of dockworkers are regularly employed by individual 
employers, the problems of decasualisation are reduced, 
not only because fewer workers remain to be decasualised 
but also because the tendency for workers to enter the dock 
labour pool in excess of all labour requirements in the docks 
is reduced. For instance, if there are 4,000 dock workers 
in a given port, all casually employed and obtaining an average 
of six hours’ work a day, the engagement of half of them 
(2,000) under weekly contracts giving them an eight-hour day 
would leave an average of only four hours’ work a day for the 
other 2,000, some of whom will then be encouraged to seek 
other employment and should be assisted in doing so. Reduc- 
tion in the size of the dock labour pool is the inevitable concom- 
itant of decasualisation schemes in practically all ports, and 
for this reason such schemes are best introduced in a period 
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of full employment. If no provision is made for facilitating 
the transfer of surplus dockworkers to other occupations as 
an accompaniment of any measures taken to regularise dock 
employment, those measures will fail to contribute to the 
welfare of the working people. 

A considerable degree of regularity of employment has 
been achieved at Haifa, where a majority of the port workers 
are employed on a non-casual basis. There are about 2,500 
workers in this Israeli port. Of these, 600 have regular employ- 
ment as Government workers, customs officials, clerks, and 
labourers doing building and road repair work for the Port 
Authority, and are organised in a Union of Government Employ- 
ees. The other 1,900 belong to the Haifa Port Workers’ Union, 
which has signed a contract with the employers, endorsed 
by the Port Authority and valid until the end of 1951, ensuring 
regular employment for as many as 1,400 of its total member- 
ship. Under this contract, the latter are guaranteed twenty- 
five to twenty-six days of employment a month, except 
in case of earthquake, blockade, or strikes in other ports 
reducing the volume of traffic at Haifa. New workers may 
be hired on a permanent or temporary basis as the need 
arises. Workers are dismissed only after consultation with 
the Union, with rights of seniority upheld. Wage rates are 
set according to the national cost-of-living index, and there 
is a graduated group bonus for work performed above a certain 
norm per day agreed upon by a Work Production Committee, 
which is composed of representatives of the employers and 
the workers. 

In Poland, dockworkers were employed very irregularly 
for periods of short duration up to 1939. At the present time, 
however, their economic security is in practice assured by the 
existence of one large organisation known as “ Portorob ” 
(Workers’ Stevedoring Enterprise) which undertakes nearly 
all of the handling of cargo and employs most of the dock- 
workers on a regular basis. The Central Marketing Office of 
the Coal Industry, “Paged” (the Polish Wood Agency) and 
the Hartwig international despatching agency, are the only 
other employers of dockworkers. The workers are engaged 
by “ Portorob ” through the employment office, and are offered 





- ‘ Louise HoFFMANN : “ Haifa’s Port Workers”’, in Work (Chicago), May 
50. 
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permanent contracts assuring them of continuous employment. 
This is achieved by assigning them to other work in the ports 
or in the immediate locality when ordinary dock work is slack, 
and by undertaking to supply the three other employers 
mentioned with some of the dockworkers they need from 


time to time.' 


Supplementary Employment 


Finally, the total earnings of dockworkers are made more 
stable—in the absence of attendance money or guaranteed 
wage schemes covering all of the workers—if they can obtain 
supplementary employment in other occupations on those 
days when they are unable to obtain work in the docks. Publi- 
city and information can be provided giving guidance to dock- 
workers as to the kinds of supplementary employment which 
they would be able to do and which are available in their 
locality, and projects may be actually initiated to provide 
such supplementary employment, as measures of relief in the 
event of a trade recession, damage to equipment and facilities, 
or any other factor causing prolonged unemployment. 

During the war, the volume of unemployment became very 
serious in Swedish ports as a result of the impediments to trade 
arising from the hostilities, and dockworkers were encouraged 
to turn for support to such supplementary employments as 
fishing, forestry work, the manufacture of skiing gaiters, shoes, 
utensils and tools, toys, souvenirs and furniture, housebuilding, 
and blacksmith’s work. Moreover, arrangements now exist 
between port employers and employers in adjacent work- 
places whereby the “ occasional dockworkers ”, who are in a 
category having only a secondary claim to dock employment, 
may be readily transferred between dock work and their work 
for these outside employers. 


ATTENDANCE MONEY, GUARANTEED MINIMUM WAGE AND 
REGISTRATION 


Practices which have a stabilising effect upon, or are 
intended to stabilise, the earnings of dockworkers have been 





1 Przeglad Zwiqzkowy (Warsaw), No. 1, January 1950, p. 39. 
* Stuveriverksamheten i Svenska Hamnar, op. cit. 
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classified in the foregoing discussion under the five headings 
of attendance money, equalisation of earnings, guaranteed 
minimum income, weekly contracts and supplementary employ- 
ment. An adequate description of the various forms in which 
these practices appear in the different parts of the world cannot 
be given within the limits of a brief survey. The remainder 
of the present discussion is therefore limited to a detailed 
consideration of the three types of stabilisation measures 
which appear to be most effective: attendance money, the 
guaranteed minimum wage and registration. In so far as 
dockworkers continue to be hired on a day-to-day basis, the 
only manner in which their earnings can really be adequately 
stabilised is by providing in one way or another for the pay- 
ment of attendance money, for the guarantee of a minimum 
wage and for such measures, including the registration of 
both workers and employers, as will ensure that the demand 
for and supply of dock labour is equated at a level just suffi- 
cient to handle the volume of traffic in the ports at all times. 
Measures providing for attendance money and a guaranteed 
wage are much more effective than any system for the equali- 
sation of earnings can be by itself. Supplementary employ- 
ment is an inadequate and unreliable support not available at 
all ports. Weekly contracts, while they simplify the problem 
and should be encouraged and extended as far as possible, 
cannot completely replace the need for attendance money 
and a guaranteed wage unless the vast majority of the dock- 
workers are taken into the permanent employ of some body 
strong enough to bear the burden of an inelastic payroll in 
the face of widely fluctuating receipts as the volume of port 
traffic varies. Under these conditions the economic security 
of the workers would be as great as under a scheme of attend- 
ance money and a guaranteed wage, but the level of efficiency 
—of output in relation to cost—would probably not be as 
high. The necessity to harmonise the two objectives of eco- 
nomic security for all dockworkers and economic efficiency in 
the performance of all dock work cannot be overemphasised. 
Not only are the broader interests of the whole community 
in general and of the consumer in particular involved, but also 
the welfare of the dockworkers themselves in the long run, 
since their livelihood depends indirectly on the relationship 
between dock labour cost and the volume of trade. 
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In considering the details of attendance money and guar- 
anteed wage schemes it is convenient to treat each country 
separately, in order to gain a complete and integrated picture 
of the administrative machinery established in the docks of each. 


United Kingdom 
General Features. 


The British scheme may be considered first because it is 
as comprehensive as any, it is established in an economy whose 
port industry has an importance commensurate with the large 
fraction of the national income derived from sea trade, and 
it is the product of long experience in attempts to stabilise 
dockworkers’ earnings. 

Attention must be drawn to two characteristics of the 
British scheme that are significant and will call for considera- 
tion later. One is that, while the structure of the scheme is 
determined by statute, its working and implementation are 
subject to negotiation and agreement between the represen- 
tatives of employers and workers on the national joint council 
of the industry, independent of the Government or any other 
third party. This is in keeping with general practice in the 
United Kingdom, where several important industries have simi- 
lar national joint councils, and where it is Government policy to 
leave the scope and subject matter of free collective bargaining 
as broad as possible. 

Secondly, certain elements in the present scheme have 
been taken over from the preceding schemes with little or no 
modification, even though they may not be fully consistent 
with the objectives and general rationale of the new scheme. 
For instance, apart from the heavy reductions in the registers 
of the Merseyside and Clydeside ports which became necessary 
after the abnormal wartime demand for dock labour had 
subsided, the registers used in the present scheme were taken 
over from the previous schemes with few changes. Moreover, 
although the National Dock Labour Board, which is entrusted 
with the over-all administration of the present scheme in 
accordance with the collective agreements reached at the 
national joint council, has considerable authority, it interferes 
as little as it can with the local custom and practice of each 
of the 83 principal ports of the country and gives considerable 
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freedom in all except certain specific matters to the 24 local 
boards which control most of these ports. As a result there 
is considerable diversity between the conditions prevailing in 
the different ports. In fact, “local conditions vary so consider- 
ably from port to port, between cargo and cargo, between 
ship and ship, and even between the holds of the same ship, 
that a detailed and complex series of local agreements has 
been required to translate the national agreement into terms 
applicable to conditions in the individual ports. ” + 


Attendance Money, Minimum Wage and Guaranteed Wage. 


The details of the British scheme are as follows. Only 
workers whose names are included on either the regular or 
temporary registers of dock labour may be employed in dock 
work, and only registered employers may hire them. The 
benefits of the scheme and the obligations entailed under it 
apply to all of the 75,620 workers on the regular register * 
and to all of the registered employers. Of the total number 
of men on the regular workers’ register, a minor fraction are 
on a “ suspense register ” and a further, smaller fraction on 
a “ dormant register ”. Included on the suspense register are 
those temporarily unavailable for work for reasons such as 
sickness and for periods up to sixteen weeks, while the dormant 
register lists those who are sick or otherwise off work for more 
than sixteen weeks, including those in the armed forces. Dock- 
workers receive no income from the docks or dock boards 
while on these registers, but are transferred to the live register 
as soon as they are available for work. At eleven regular times 
each week, twice on each week day (usually at 8 a.m. and at 
noon) and once on Saturday morning, a “ turn ” of four hours 
begins and dockworkers on the live registers are hired and 
allocated to what work is available, or continue their work 
if they are weekly workers, or “ prove attendance ” if no work 
can be offered to them. So long as they are employed, they 
receive the rate for the job (98 per cent. being employed on a 
piece-work basis) and, under the terms of a collective agree- 





1 Review of the Work of the National Dock Labour Board, 1947-1949, as 
submitted to the National Joint Council for the Port Transport Industry, 
March 1950, p. 21. 

* As of 15 August 1950. All statistics given regarding the British scheme 
have been obtained from the National Dock Labour Board or from its 
publications and documents, unless otherwise indicated. ’ 
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ment, no employer may pay them less than nineteen shillings 
a day or £5 4s. 6d. a week.’ If they are not offered work and 
they are able-bodied and therefore in category “A”, they are 
entitled to five shillings attendance money for each turn at 
which they have proved attendance. If their total earnings 
plus attendance money for the week fall short of eighty-eight 
shillings and they are under 65 years of age, the board pays 
them a sufficient additional sum to bring their total weekly 
wage up to that guaranteed minimum, or up to sixty-six shill- 
ings if they are between 65 and 69 years of age. If men are 
not offered work and they are in category “C” because they 
are only capable of undertaking light work, they are entitled 
to five shillings attendance money for each turn up to a maxi- 
mum of six in any one week. They also receive a guaranteed 
minimum wage, including earnings and attendance money, of 
not less than forty-eight shillings a week if they are under 
65 years, or thirty-six shillings if they are between 65 and 
69 years of age. Dockworkers over 70 years of age are not 
included in categories “ A ” or “C ”, neither are they entitled 
to the guaranteed minimum wage. But they are entitled to 
five shillings attendance money up to a maximum of six turns 
a week if they are not offered employment. Thus, all able- 
bodied registered dockworkers regularly offering themselves for 
employment are assured of five shillings attendance money plus 
three shillings “guarantee make-up ”, or a total of eight shill- 
ings for every half-day or “ turn ” when they are unemployed, 
and a minimum wage of nine shillings and sixpence for every 
half-day or “ turn ” when they are employed. When employed, 
some workers can earn aS much as one or even two pounds 
for every turn at the current piece-wages. For all registered 
dockworkers, including those in category “C” and those 
over 70 years of age, total earnings (including wages, attend- 
ance money, guarantee make-up, travel time allowance, and 
holiday pay) averaged £7 19s. lld. a week in 1948 and 
£8 8s. 11d. in 1949. During the year each registered worker 
is permitted one week’s holiday before the end of March, and 
another three full days’ holiday before the end of September, 
at national standard time-rates of pay. 

Each dockworker has a record book, containing one sheet 
for each week and eleven spaces on each sheet—one space 





1 Figures prior to increase awarded in February. 
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for each turn. One of three kinds of stamps may be fixed in 
each space. One records employment offered and accepted ; 
all work offered must be accepted. Another records the fact 
that no work could be offered but that attendance has been 
proved ; five shillings is payable in respect of each of these 
stamps at the end of the week. A third stamp, known as an 
“ excuse stamp ”, may be affixed to indicate that, though the 
worker did not attend at the beginning of the turn in question, 
he has shown adequate cause, such as sickness, for not doing 
so and he will only lose his attendance money for that turn.’ 
No medical certificate is required to prove that the worker 
has been sick so long as his word is trusted. The system of 
“excuse ” stamps provides a useful degree of flexibility in the 
application of the scheme. For instance, if a gang has been 
working continuously for several days on a heavy cargo and 
is in need of a rest, each member of the gang may be allowed 
excuse stamps for two or three subsequent turns. 

If any of the spaces on the sheets of the record book remain 
vacant, this indicates that the holder has broken his con- 
tractual obligation under the scheme to attend at every turn 
when he is able (if he is in category “ A ”) or at least at six 
out of the eleven (if he is in category “C™” or over seventy 
years of age). In this event the dockworker loses his right to 
any payment of attendance money or guarantee make-up for 
each week in which such failure to attend occurs or continues. 


Daily Transfers. 


Each registered dockworker must be prepared to travel to 
any other port or place within daily travelling distance of his 
home to undertake, at the rates of pay prevailing in that 
place, any work to which he is assigned by the board. Workers 
required to travel are normally assured of employment for a 
full day or shift on arrival, or must be paid the equivalent 
time rate in any case of breakdown or delay, and are given a 
day’s notice of transfer, except in a particular emergency. In 
addition to the provision of free transport, a travel time allow- 





1 This is provided for under clause 3 (V) of the Agreement of 3 July 1947 
between the National Assocjation of Port Employers and the rt 
and General Workers’ Union. However, it is contrary to clause 14 (2) (a) 
and (b) of the Schedule to the Dock Workers (Regulation of Emplo t) 
Order, dated 16 June 1947, which appears to have the intention that no 
attendance money at all should be withheld where absence is excused. 
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ance is paid at the rate of two shillings and sixpence an hour 
in respect of any time before or after the normal day or shift 
working hours necessarily occupied in travel. All costs in 
respect of daily transfers, apart from the wages paid by the 
employers for work actually done, are borne by the National 
Dock Labour Board. Daily transfers are common between 
the different London docks, where special buses are employed 
for the purpose, but workers have also been transferred for 
the day from Cardiff to Newport, from Newport to Avon- 
mouth, and from Glasgow to Bo’ness and Leith. Only journeys 
involving up to two hours’ travel in each direction are normally 
attempted, the two and a half hour transfer between Dundee 
and Grangemouth being regarded as an absolute maximum. 


Period Transfers. 


Under the wartime schemes, transfers for periods longer 
than one day were also compulsory, and all dockworkers in 
what was called category “B ” were obliged to accept transfer 
for a period. Category “B” has now been abolished, and 
under the provisions of a collective agreement of 31 January 
1948 ? period transfers are undertaken on a purely voluntary 
basis. No difficulty is ever encountered in obtaining sufficient 
dockworkers for this purpose, however, as period transfers are 
popular. In addition to the fare and an allowance of five 
shillings for the journey payable before departure, workers 
transferred are paid half of the national standard time-wage 
rate for each half-day spent in travel, if travelling between 
Monday and Saturday noon 2, and two shillings and sixpence 
an hour, if travelling outside normal working hours between 
Monday and Friday, with a minimum payment of four hours 
at the latter rate if travelling during a week-end. Transferred 
workers are paid seven shillings subsistence allowance for each 
night that they spend at the port to which they are transferred, 
in so far as they are required to remain at that port in order 
to complete the work, or, if unfit to travel owing to sickness 





1 Between the National Association of Port Employers, the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers, the Scottish Transport and General Workers’ Union, and the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers. 

* This provision ensures that any transferred dockworker will not receive 
rs the minimum he could earn on a time-rate basis if he were not 
tr erred. 
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or injury arising during transfer, in order to rest pending 
return to work, removal to hospital or return home (after a 
period not normally exceeding three weeks). In cases of serious 
illness or injury a free return ticket may be allowed to the 
dockworkers’ wife or other near relative to enable one or other 
of them to visit him. Any worker returned home for bona 
fide domestic reasons approved by the local board is treated 
as if he had been returned home at the end of a transfer, 
being entitled to the same allowances. 

All transferred workers retain their rights under the stabi- 
lisation scheme, including attendance money and the guar- 
anteed wage, but must accept the rates of pay and conditions 
applicable in the port to which they are transferred. Piece-rates 
vary considerably from port to port, and workers have had 
to accustom themselves to the possibility of loss as well as 
gain in their earning power when temporarily transferred. 

Period transfers have been undertaken over such distances 
as from Swansea to Hull, Manchester to Grangemouth, Glasgow 
to Hull, and Grimsby to Grangemouth. Usually workers are 
not away for periods longer than thirty days, since the sudden 
increase in traffic which has necessitated the transfer is seldom 
so great that the extra work involved cannot be completed 
within a month. In any case, all transferred workers have the 
option to return to their home port at the end of eight weeks. 


Co-ordination. 


The daily and period transfer schemes make an important 
contribution to the possibilities of stabilising earnings at a 
minimum cost, since they render it much easier to provide 
sufficient labour to meet all demands, even when the volume 
of traffic is at a peak, without the necessity of having large 
numbers of men on the registers, who would only be fully 
employed at peak periods and who would be drawing consider- 
able sums in attendance money and guarantee make-up at 
other times. With each port facing a different trade route, 
serving a different hinterland and in many cases specialising 
in certain cargoes and types of shipping, peak demands for 
labour do not coincide at all the ports. There is always an 
opportunity to transfer men from a port which is slack to 
one which is busy, and in the United Kingdom full advantage 
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is taken of this opportunity. At the outset of each day, 
following an agreed time schedule, an official reports by tele- 
phone to the National Dock Labour Board from each local 
board area the number of men required, hired, proving attend- 
ance, sick or absent, the amount of labour shortage or surplus, 
and the nature and causes of delays at various ships, including 
the state of the weather in each of the ports under his surveil- 
lance. These reports are combined and tabulated in the 
London offices of the National Dock Labour Board, and copies 
of the analysis sheets are transmitted the same day to the 
Ministry of Transport and the Timber Control Division of the 
Board of Trade. By reference to these data the National 
Dock Labour Board can immediately arrange all daily and 
period transfers that are needed to overcome local shortages 
of labour. Similarly, timber-carrying ships approaching the 
United Kingdom can be allocated by Timber Control to the 
least congested ports where most labour is available, especially 
as timber is not a perishable cargo. This is important because 
timber is bulky and requires a lot of handling. The Ministry 
of Transport can also allocate other ships, such as those carrying 


cargoes for the Ministry of Food or ships under Government 
charter, in the same way and can be guided in its plans for 
port reconstruction and development by these returns. 


Administration and Finance. 


The National Dock Labour Board, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and, at present, eight members, all appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service, is responsible 
for the administration of the scheme and for determining the 
numbers of workers to be included in the dock registers. Board 
membership is limited to a maximum of ten (aside from the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman), of whom eight must be 
appointed on the nomination of the National Joint Council for 
the Port Transport Industry, four to represent dock employers 
and four to represent dockworkers. The National Board is 
empowered to delegate the local administration of the scheme 
to the local dock labour boards set up in each port, or group 
of ports, covered by the scheme. In particular, the local 
boards maintain registers of employers and dockworkers in 
their port or area, subject to the over-all control of the National 
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Board ; allocate dockworkers to dock employers or to other 
work ; keep all necessary records, including those of attend- 
ance; pay wages as agents of the employers, make other 
payments under the scheme and collect social security con- 
tributions from workers and employers. Each local board is 
appointed by the National Board and consists of an equal 
number of representatives of local employers and workers. 

All costs of the stabilisation scheme, including those of 
administration, are borne by the employers, who pay levies 
equal to a certain percentage of their payrolls. At present, 
the levy is 15 per cent. of the total wages paid to casual workers 
and 5 per cent. of those paid to weekly workers. This yields 
just over £314 millions per annum, of which most is paid into 
the management fund, the rest being allocated to a general 
reserve and to welfare.! The National Board cannot raise the levy 
beyond 25 per cent. without consulting the Minister of Labour. 

It will be noted that income and expenditure under the 
scheme are inversely related ; if the volume of traffic declines, 
payrolls and levies will decrease and unemployment and attend- 
ance money and guarantee make-up payments will increase. 
However, £1 million is held in reserve, and the resources of 
the Board are considered adequate to ensure the survival of 
the scheme during any trade recession. In 1949, attendance 
money payments amounted to a total of £1,007,000 with an 
average of 9.5 per cent. of the registered labour force out of 
work, and the guarantee make-up payments amounted to 
£105,200 for the year. The wages paid by the employers 
amounted to £23,741,600 for the year. 

The question arises at this point as to whether the scheme 
is too costly ; can the industry support it in the long run ? 
It is likely that it can. For one thing, the productivity of 
labour is probably higher than it would be in the absence of 
the scheme. Greater economic security and adequate remu- 
neration are conducive not only to better health and higher 
morale, but also attract and retain good workers in the industry, 
not all of whom would remain under completely unstable 
conditions. Furthermore, while positive evidence is still hard 





1 Welfare activities under the scheme, in addition to provision of shelter 
and comfort at call points, include medical care, first aid and rehabilitation 
centres, sanitary amenities and canteens, research into clothing for dock 
work, administration of benevolent funds, advisory services, and arrange- 
ments for dockworkers’ clubs, entertainments, sports and education. 
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to find in the United Kingdom of greater readiness among 
dockworkers to accept manning scales which render further 
mechanisation profitable, it seems reasonable to assume that, 
where workers are assured of a living wage, they will be more 
willing than they would otherwise be to regard the introduction 
of machines and innovations as a means of raising their produc- 
tivity and thereby their earnings. Under casual conditions, 
their every effort carries them further toward the completion 
of a job and the cessation of income from it, and machines seem 
only to speed them out of a job or to displace them completely. 

In the second place, the present rate of levies supporting 
the scheme adds so little to the price of goods passing through 
the docks as to have no adverse effect on the volume of trade 
in a period of rising prices, with the possible exception that 
buyers of goods exported to highly competitive, hard-currency 
areas might be sensitive to slight price changes. In periods 
of worsening trade and falling prices, when the volume of trade 
would react more sensitively to the burden of cargo-handling 
costs, employment, payrolls, and therefore levies, would be 
lower, and the Board’s reserves would be drawn on to support 
the scheme. Moreover, acceptance of the principle of decasual- 
isation is speading. It is not impossible that stabilisation 
schemes may be introduced in most of the important maritime 
countries before any serious trade recession has developed 
again. In this case, the United Kingdom would no longer 
be at a competitive disadvantage in having to bear a respon- 
sibility for the economic security of its dockworkers, since 
the responsibility would be met equally in other countries. 

However, no margin remains under normal competitive 
conditions for any expenditure beyond the minimum necessary 
to provide for such essential elements as registration, attend- 
ance money and guarantee make-up. Some employers in 
the United Kingdom contend that all the benefits of the scheme 
could be provided at a lower cost if it were implemented by 
the employers alone without the help of the National Dock 
Labour Board. All that need be said at this stage is that the 
right of the dockworkers to attendance money and a guaranteed 
wage is now generally accepted in the United Kingdom, and 
there is no indication that the industry will ever be unable 
to bear the cost of this obligation, so long as the registers are 
properly controlled. 
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Registration and Coverage. 


The United Kingdom scheme may be described as com- 
prehensive in scope. The only ports of importance not 
included are the packet ports, such as Dover, Folkestone 
and Newhaven, where most of the dockworkers are weekly 
workers employed by the British Railways. There is no com- 
mon definition of a dockworker applied throughout the nation, 
the connotation of the term varying from locality to locality, 
but in all ports those registered under the scheme include 
the four categories of “dockers ”, “coal trimmers ”, “ fish 
dockworkers ”, and “riggers”. All regular dockworkers, 
on any reasonable interpretation of the term, may be said 
to be registered and entitled to the benefits of the scheme. 
That is to say, it is not administered in such a way as to 
attract and maintain an outside fringe of workers who invar- 
iably look first to the docks as their main source of livelihood, 
and yet are excluded from the benefits of the scheme. Tem- 
porary workers may be allocated by the local boards to a 
registered employer only for the duration of an emergency 
shortage of labour which cannot be overcome, even though 
the reserve pool of registered dockworkers is being fully 
utilised. Because these temporary workers are not entitled 
to share in the benefits of the scheme, they are left free to 
accept any employment, whereas registered dockworkers 
must regard themselves as in the employ of the National 
Board whenever they are not working for an individual dock 
employer. 

As the scheme is at present administered, reductions in 
the register of workers arise mainly from natural wastage— 
deaths, retirements and men voluntarily leaving the docks 
for other employment. Hull has one of the few local boards 
which has succeeded in imposing a retirement age limit, and 
in consequence has no dockworkers over 70 years of age. 





1 However, while the definition of a dockworker is left to local inter- 
pretation, a broad limit is set by the legislation, which provides (in clause 
1 (3) of the Schedule to the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Order, 1947) that the scheme shall apply only to dockworkers “ employed 
or registered for employment in or in the vicinity of any port on work in 
connection with the ing, unloading, movement or storage of cargoes, or 
work in connection with the preparation of ships or other vessels for the 


receipt or discharge of cargoes or for leaving port”. 
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Many young men are anxious to enter the industry, but 
it is difficult for them to obtain union membership and become 
registered unless they are sons of dockworkers.' Hence, 
the average age of British dockworkers is high and, in 1949, 
40.7 per cent. of them were 50 years of age or more. There 
is no tendency at present, however, for a serious and unusable 
surplus of registered labour to develop and place an undue 
burden on the scheme. The number of dockworkers in the 
London docks has been reduced from 65,000 in 1920 to 36,000 
in 1938-39 and to 27,000 in 19502, and it is felt on the labour 
side that reductions in the registers have been carried quite 
as far as is necessary. During 1948 and 1949, 270 men were 
discharged from the register as ineffectives and, in 1948, as 
a result of a close examination of the registers, 5,000 men were 
removed from the dormant register, since they were considered 
unlikely to return to the industry. Thus, the average daily 
percentage of registered men unemployed and proving 
attendance was 11.9 per cent. in 1948, and was down to 9.5 
per cent. in 1949. In spite of this surplus, amounting to some 
7,500 men daily in 1949, “the Board was unable on many 
occasions to meet all requirements, although men were trans- 
ferred daily from one port to another and non-registered men 
were used in some ports ”.® 

It is impossible to say whether normal wastage, which 
amounted to 3,292 men in 1949, will always suffice to provide 
any necessary and sufficiently rapid reduction in the size of 
the British register. As the “ basic feature” of its official 
labour policy, the National Board “ has established a sanctioned 
strength for each area, i.e., the number of men which, in the 
Board’s view, should be adequate to meet the normal require- 
ments of the ports in the area for some time ahead. This 
sanctioned strength is the maximum for which, in the Board’s 
view, regularity of employment may be expected. It is left 
to the local board to adjust recruitment, within the limit, to 
current needs.” * Emphasis upon control of the size of the 





1 Over half of the 3,951 and 2,474 recruited in 1948 and 1949 respectively 
were dockworkers’ sons. 

* Figures supplied by Mr. Arthur Bird, National Secretary of the Dock 
Group of the nsport and General Workers’ Union. 

3 Review of the Work of the National Dock Labour Board, op. cit., p. 8. 


* Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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register by adjusting recruitment, while depending mainly 
upon normal wastage to achieve reductions, does not contribute 
to reducing the average age of the labour force. 


§ 
Discipline and Enforcement. 


The obligations of both workers and employers registered 
under the scheme are clear and unambiguous, and the law 
lays down that the fact of registration implies their acceptance 
of these obligations. The workers must not be absent from any 
call without adequate cause and must accept all work, either 
inside or outside the docks and within daily travelling distance, 
to which they are assigned by the local boards, and must 
continue working in accordance with local port rules and 
prevailing conditions for any reasonable period. No worker 
may accept employment from a registered employer unless 
he is allocated to that employer by the local board, or directly 
selected by arrangement at the call stand, or engaged as a 
weekly worker. No registered worker may work for an 
unregistered employer, nor may a registered employer hire 
an unregistered worker, unless specifically permitted in each 
case by the local board. 

Registered employers must inform the local boards of 
their current and forward labour requirements, and engage 
on a daily basis only those registered or temporary workers 
allocated to them by the local board. They must keep records 
as required and pay to the local boards for inclusion in the pay 
packets all gross wages due from them for work done. 

Any worker who fails to attend at call stands, to accept 
work assigned to him, or to obey lawful orders given to him 
by his employer, may be reported in writing to the local 
board and, unless the complaint is found to be groundless, 
his current engagement, if any, is terminated, and he forfeits 
his right to any payment under the scheme for each week in 
which such failures occur or continue. If the local board 
considers that a heavier penalty should be applied to any 
worker for failure to comply with the provisions of the scheme, 
it may take any one of the following courses of action?: 





1A recent court decision has declared that the list of penalties is to be 
regarded as a r. of increasingly severe punishment, and that, following 
the intention of the law, only one of these penalties may be applied to an 
pens at one time, and not a combination of two or more of the 
penalties. 
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(i) determine that for such period as it thinks proper the dock- 
worker shall not be entitled to any payment of attendance 
money or guarantee make-up ; (ii) suspend the dockworker 
without pay for a period not exceeding seven days ; (iii) give 
the dockworker seven days’ notice of termination of employ- 
ment ; (iv) dismiss him summarily.* 

Summary dismissal is normally applied in all cases of pil- 
ferage, the man’s name being removed from the register. 
In the majority of cases where there is an appeal against the 
decision, however, a recommendation is made that the man 
should be re-admitted to the scheme after a short period. 

A dockworker may appeal in writing to an appeal tribunal 
within three days of the making or notification of any decision to 
disentitle, suspend or dismiss him or regroup him in the register. 
No member of a local board can be a member of an appeal trib- 
unal. The decisions of the appeal tribunals are by simple majority 
and may have the effect of reducing or modifying a penalty, 
but cannot increase it. Where a worker appeals successfully, 
he may receive the payments and benefits under the scheme 
for the period in which they had been withheld. 

Where a registered employer fails to carry out the provisions 
of the scheme, his name may be removed from the employers’ 
register after seven days’ notice in writing from the National 
Board, and may be kept off the register for any period up to 
three months. Employers receiving notice of such a decision 
may appeal in writing within seven days, the appeal to be 
lodged with the National Board and immediately referred to 
the Minister of Labour and National Service. Two employers 
have so far been disciplined since the inception of the present 
scheme, and in both cases the Minister overruled the decision 
standing against them. 

Naturally the occasions on which the workers have been 
disciplined have been more frequent, for their obligations are 
greater and they are more numerous than the employers. 
What has given cause for concern is that several of the disci- 
plinary decisions have led to unauthorised and illegal work 
stoppages. In its biennial report the National Board states 
that “ between [these] strikes there is continued a skeleton 





1 Clause 16 (2) = )-(d) of the Schedule to the Dock Workers (Regulation 


of Employment) Order, 1947. 
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organisation with, at the moment, two rival news-sheets. 
Once a suitable set of circumstances occurs this organisation 
moves into action; the same names appear with different 
prominence as strike leaders, and outriders travel to other 
ports to ‘ establish contact ’ and prepare for further extension 
of the strike.” An appeal is made “to the sentiment of the 
dockworker, to his ‘ solidarity’, to his fear of the return of 
casual employment...” and there is a “switching of the focus 
of the strike from the original cause to the scheme—and in 
particular to its disciplinary clauses ”?, because local boards are 
obliged to take disciplinary action against a man who does not 
make himself available for work. 

The British Ministry of Labour has appointed a committee 
of inquiry to report what steps can be taken to avoid these 
unofficial stoppages in future, and it is possible that certain 
modifications in the dock labour scheme will be found neces- 
sary. But it is important to emphasise that the terms and 
conditions of employment under the scheme are by no means 
a source of continuing and major dissatisfaction in the industry. 
On the contrary, they are recognised on all sides as a radical 
improvement upon the pre-war situation, and one which makes 
the industry an attractive avenue of employment, with consi- 
derable numbers of workers anxious to gain entry. 

It is inevitable in an industry where conditions in the past 
have been hard and insecurity has been rife that some tenseness 
and lack of trust, unreasonableness and disharmony should 
persist. Yet it seems reasonable to expect that the new condi- 
tions of prosperity, and the growing sense of security which 
the scheme must generate, will gradually undermine traditional 
practices rendered pointless by decasualisation, that the 
bitterness whose causes are now removed will gradually be 
forgotten and mutual suspicion which has become groundless 
will disappear. 


(To be continued. ) 





1 Review of the Work of the National Dock Labour Board, op. cit., paras. 
72-17, pp. 27-28. 





Some Aspects 
of Industrial Injury Prevention 


by Dr. A. UYTDENHOEF 
Head of the Medical Labour Inspection Service of Belgium 


The problems of industrial safety, with which the International 
Labour Organisation has been concerned since its beginnings’, 
are being studied with increased thoroughness throughout the 
world. In most countries there is an imposing body of legislation 
on accident prevention and industrial hygiene; but, in the light 
of Belgian experience, the author of the following article shows 
that there is nevertheless no downward tendency in the frequency 
of injuries. He concludes that safety legislation is insufficient 
by itself and that the provisions will only have their intended 
effect if sound instruction in safety principles is incorporated 
in the school curriculum. 


HERE is no doubt that industrial accidents and diseases 
constitute one of the gravest drawbacks of industrialisa- 
tion and are probably at the root of the weightiest objections 
which can be brought against it. From the human point of 
view, they create an enormous amount of physical and mental 
suffering ; while, from the economic point of view, they give 
rise to extensive burdens, which weigh heavily on the 
resources of the different communities. 
These two scourges must be energetically and effectively 
combated. It has long been proved that the essential cause 
of most industrial accidents and cases of occupational disease 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, 
pp. 1-33: “* The International Industrial Safety Movement ”’. 
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lies in the ignorance, disregard or incomprehension all too 
often manifested by workers, and even employers, with 
regard to the rules and principles of safety and hygiene. 
The following pages are intended to show that, however 
necessary and useful they may be, the laws and regulations 
governing employment and protecting the worker are incapable 
alone of ensuring full or adequate accident and disease pre- 
vention on the one hand, and of promoting a sufficiently 
rapid and substantial improvement of working conditions on 
the other ; and that prevention depends above all on suitable 
education of the workers and employers, which can only 
be achieved in practice through sound instruction in the rules 
and principles of safety and hygiene, given in the schools. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE INDUSTRIAL INJURIES PROBLEM 


In all countries, the number of industrial accidents and 
cases of occupational disease remains generally very high, 
as compared with the size of the working population. Publica- 
tions dealing with industrial and social welfare matters show 
appalling figures in this connection, both as regards the 
frequency of these injuries and as regards their deplorable 
consequences. The official statistics are as a rule only issued 
after a considerable time has elapsed, this being attributable 
to various technical or material factors. But they do not 
thereby lose their importance or relevance, particularly as 
they can conveniently be used for making the necessary 
comparisons and deductions. 

As regards industrial accidents, the figures for Belgium are 
sufficiently instructive, the last received relating to the years 
1946 and 1947. For the year 1946, the number of industrial 
accidents was 256,802, of which 515 resulted in death, 7,372 
in permanent disablement and 174,000 in temporary disable- 
ment for one day or more. These accidents entailed financial 
burdens amounting to nearly 720 million francs and caused 
a loss of over 8% million days’ work to the country. For 
the year 1947, similar statistics show a total of 321,734 notified 
accidents, including 537 cases of death, 7,378 cases of perma- 
nent disablement and 225,212 cases of temporary disablement 
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for one day or more. The corresponding financial burdens 
amounted to approximately 900 million francs, and the days 
of work lost to more than 9,160,000. While the number of 
serious cases (death and permanent disablement) remains 
practically unchanged as compared with 1946, the total number 
of accidents increased by 64,932, that is to say, by more 
than 25 per cent. 

It may be objected that this increase is apparent rather 
than real, since economic recovery advanced much more rapidly 
in 1947 than in 1946. To clear up this point, we need to know 
the number of persons actually working in the two years and 
to compare the two figures. Unfortunately, this information 
is not yet available, but the National Social Security Office 
(Office National de la Sécurité Sociale) has furnished certain 
particulars from which it is possible to make the necessary 
deductions. The Office recorded during 1947 (as compared 
with 1946) an increase of 6.3 per cent. in the number of per- 
sons covered by the social security scheme, and an increase 
of 12.5 per cent. in the number of days worked. We shall 
only consider the latter figure, because it is the one which 
most faithfully reflects the variations in the number of persons 
at work and, consequently, the duration of exposure to the 
various risks of accident. Thus, taking account of the increase 
in the number of days worked, the conclusion is reached 
that in 1947 the number of industrial accidents rose by nearly 
12 per cent. as compared with 1946. However, as there are 
other factors which should also perhaps enter into the calcula- 
tion and might have the effect of reducing this rate, it will 
be assumed that in reality the figure is somewhat lower, pro- 
bably about 10 per cent. 

Even if this increase had to be further reduced in the light 
of more accurate information, it would nevertheless remain 
disturbing owing to the mere fact of its existence and because, 
far from being an occasional fluctuation, it appears to be the 
continuation of a rising trend which has been going on for 
a number of years. Generally speaking, the frequency of 
industrial accidents seems to be continually rising, without 
this increase being offset by any decrease in the seriousness of 
the injuries. What is the cause of this phenomenon? It is 
very complex and it would be presumptuous to attempt to 
analyse it here in a few lines; but it may mainly lie in the 
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progressive mechanisation of industrial operations and tech- 
niques on the one hand, and in the more or less continuous 
speeding up of the pace of production on the other, as a result 
of which the individual is subjected to excessive and semi- 
permanent nervous strain. The widespread use of machinery 
which is often dangerous involves new risks of accidents ; the 
nervous strain and the consequent fatigue make them much 
more serious, by causing physical and psychological disorders 
which weaken the power of concentration and judgment and 
impair the reflexes. The combination of these factors alone 
is enough to give a very plausible explanation of the increase 
in the number of accidents. 

But the workers are not only exposed to industrial acci- 
dents ; there are also the occupational diseases, which constitute 
an equally grave problem for Governments, sociologists and 
public health workers seeking to improve conditions of work. 

Unfortunately we do not yet possess adequate statistics 
to ascertain the extent of the ravages caused by these diseases. 
The statistics produced by the institutions which are respon- 
sible for paying compensation to the victims of occupational 
disease in the different countries are far from reflecting the 
real situation in this field. The figures supplied by these 
bodies only refer to occupational diseases which give a legal 
right to compensation, and only relate to notified cases of 
disease or to cases where compensation has been paid. But, 
besides the occupational diseases recognised as such by law, 
there are many others which are not so recognised, even 
though they are also caused directly or indirectly by the 
practice of a trade. These gaps often render it extremely 
difficult to make any assessment of the real frequency of cases 
of occupational disease. 

It must also be remembered that morbidity due to these 
diseases has another aspect, which the statistics of the different 
countries do not bring out but which has considerable impor- 
tance: namely, the eugenic aspect. Experience of working 
conditions shows that clear and well-defined cases of occupa- 
tional poisoning represent only a small minority, compared 
with stealthy attacks on the organism by the same poisons 
which only too often pass unnoticed. It is certain that per- 
manent, repeated exposure, year after year, to the action of 
the gases, vapours, fumes, dust and other injurious substances 
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which are so prevalent in workplaces ultimately causes organic 
disorders and deterioration of tissues or humours. These 
injuries, however unapparent or insignificant, nevertheless 
constitute genuine, premature wear of the organism, which 
may shorten the life of those affected and, what is more, impair 
the vitality of their children. As the same harmful influences 
are constantly at work on generation after generation, it may 
be supposed that the organic disturbances which they originate 
will be transmitted as hereditary taints. In certain working 
populations there would thus arise lines of descendants with 
lower powers of resistance and precarious health, who would 
represent a serious threat of racial degeneration. Many facts 
appear to bear out this hypothesis. Viewed from this angle, 
occupational diseases are much more frequent and much more 
formidable than would-appear at first sight, and their effects 
are just as serious as those of industrial accidents. It may 
even be said that they are more dangerous than the latter, 
owing to the permanent nature of their harmful effects and 
the degenerating tendencies which they impart to the 
organism. 

Statistics shortly to be published show that 33,198 medical 
examinations carried out in Belgian industrial concerns in 
1947 disclosed 955 cases of occupational disease, 7.e., 2.87 per 
cent. These are the first figures from which any exact idea 
of the frequency of occupational ailments in Belgium could 
be formed, as they derive on this occasion from the operation 
of an extensive and practically complete system of medical 
supervision of all workers exposed to the risk of such diseases. 
Hitherto, the search was limited to a few occupational diseases 
in a small number of particularly unhealthy industries and 
medical supervision in practice only applied to a very restricted 
number of workers. We therefore still lack the necessary 
data for an accurate determination of the curve of morbidity 
for occupational diseases in Belgium; and it will only be 
possible to establish it some years hence, when we have com- 
parable statistics covering a sufficiently long period of time. 

It is possible that, contrary to the general opinion, this 
curve may show, at any rate in appearance, a worsening rather 
than an improvement. For instance, up to 1946, the year in 
which the general medical supervision of workers was instituted, 
it was thought that lead poisoning, which formerly did so 
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much harm, was definitely diminishing, if not totally over- 
come. However, for the reasons mentioned above, the medical 
investigations on which this opinion was based related to 
only a part of the total occupational risk of lead poisoning 
and the examinations were not always as accurate as they now 
are, owing to a lack of technical or practical means. Conse- 
quently, a large number of cases probably escaped medical 
control. In reality, the morbidity caused by lead poisoning 
continued to be more serious than was supposed. Now that 
there is a proper system of medical supervision generally 
applied in all undertakings, and that both doctors and 
employers are sincerely anxious to make such supervision as 
effective as possible, there is found to be an increase in the 
number of cases of lead poisoning in several branches of 
industry. This fact confirms the supposition just put forward, 
for it can in no case be the result of any relaxation of protec- 
tive measures, as these have, on the contrary, been constantly 
improved. It may therefore be concluded that not only has 
the frequency rate of occupational disease remained very high 
(on the basis of the figure of 2.87 per cent. mentioned above) 
but there is nothing to indicate any definite tendency for the 
figure to fall. 

The foregoing considerations amply justify all the efforts 
and expenditure devoted by the various Governments to 
fighting industrial accidents and diseases. Society cannot 
remain indifferent to the vast sum of suffering caused by these 
accidents and diseases ; for elementary humanity imposes a 
duty to combat them by every possible means and, in any case, 
the community cannot passively accept the serious damage 
which they inflict on the economic system, owing to the heavy 
cost of compensation, the numerous cases of premature infir- 
mity, and the great losses in terms of working time. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


For some years now, industrial science has also been 
investigating the importance of environmental factors from 
the point of view of their psychological repercussions on the 
behaviour and output of the workers. It has shown how 
necessary it is, side by side with efforts to prevent accidents 

3 
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and disease, to apply to the workplace suitable standards 
of architecture, comfort, decoration and lay-out, together 
with the principles of cleanliness, order and decency. The 
efforts made to influence the environmental factors, which 
are now covered by the general term “ beautifying the work- 
place ”, have a considerable effect on the mental attitude 
of the employees and, consequently, on productivity. The 
dismal, gloomy and repulsive appearance of many industrial 
buildings must be replaced by a more attractive environment 
by means of architecture which is less utilitarian, in better 
taste and more in accordance with the ideas of our time, by 
planting trees, using softer or more restful colours, grass and 
flower-beds. The premises must be light and clean, and 
arranged, painted or decorated in accordance with the particular 
requirements of each case. Disturbing noise must be avoided 
as far as possible. Surroundings planned on these lines, not 
with a view to luxury but to simple, practical convenience and 
psychological well-being, have the most salutary effect. They 
make for good-will and good humour, and so promote a greater 
zest for work ; moreover, they give that feeling of satisfaction 
which is so conducive to a well-balanced nervous system and 
general good health. Viewed from this angle, the improve- 
ment of workplaces also has a very important educational 
effect. By gradually creating feelings of dignity and respect 
for his profession, it will give the worker an increased con- 
sciousness of the reality of human values, the beauty of work 
and the need for better relationships between men, and will 
thus actively contribute to genuine social progress. 

In point of fact, industrial safety, industrial hygiene and 
the improvement of workplaces are only three different 
aspects of one and the same problem, namely, the rational 
and humane organisation of labour. These three subjects of 
study are inseparable from each other. Where safety and 
hygiene are assured, the working environment automatically 
acquires the beauty which comes from light, cleanliness, 
order and intelligence ; conversely, it is impossible to conceive 
of real beauty in unsafe or unhealthy conditions. And so it 
may be said that the problem is not merely that of beautify- 
ing the workplace but more simply and accurately that of 
“ beautifying work ”, an expression which combines and fuses 
all the material, human and social aspects of the problem. 
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Such are the objects which the Governments are pursuing. 
Their justification lies as much in the various moral values 
just mentioned, as in the imperative need to combat the 
occupational hazards of accident and disease. Moreover, there 
is no doubt that industrial activity will constantly develop 
and that labour is thus called on to take an ever greater place 
in the very foundations of the social structure. It is therefore 
necessary that work should be organised on a genuinely 
human basis, not solely with a view to productivity, but with 
an understanding of the moral needs of man and the legitimate 
aspirations of humanity. In short, what is required is a 
veritable system of labour ethics. This statement, of course, 
has now become an undisputed truth: in all civilised coun- 
tries, all sociologists agree on that point, and employers and 
the workers’ representatives subscribe to it equally without 
reservations. 

This programme is certainly vast and complex, and involves 
a multiplicity of factors. The means available to carry it 
out must now be examined. 

Conscious of the new needs in this field, the Belgian Govern- 
ment undertook a thorough revision of labour legislation 
immediately after the Liberation. For some years past, Bel- 
gium has had official regulations on industrial hygiene and 
safety which are, on the whole, comprehensive and up-to-date, 
and can therefore be quoted as examples. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has also instituted safety and hygiene bodies in the 
various concerns and establishments—industrial, commercial, 
public or quasi-public. The relevant statutory provisions 
require safety and hygiene services to be organised in every 
such concern or establishment, whatever the size of the staff. 
When the figure reaches 50 (wage-earners and salaried 
employees together), a safety and hygiene committee must 
also be set up. The service is run by a competent head, chosen 
by the employer. The committee must be constituted on a 
basis of parity, with an equal number of members chosen by 
the employer and by the staff of the undertaking, the latter 
being elected by secret ballot. The employer or his repre- 
sentative acts as chairman of the committee, and the head 
of the safety and hygiene service acts as secretary. The 
objects of these services and committees are very clearly 
defined in the relevant regulations. In short, the Government 
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has tried to promote safety-consciousness in the workplaces, 
and to ensure that it is kept alive and operative through 
the proper working of appropriate bodies, capable of acquiring 
all the experience, wisdom and competence desirable in that 
field. The role of the services and committees is not only 
to ensure that the statutory regulations on hygiene and safety 
are applied and respected in the undertaking, but also to 
extend and complete the action of the authorities. Thus, 
their particular task is to seek out all the general or accidental 
causes of danger attaching to the undertaking, to study ways 
and means of eliminating those causes and to develop safety- 
consciousness among the workers. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


All these provisions for preventing industrial accidents 
and diseases and for improving workplaces (including those 
relating to safety and hygiene services and committees) are 
to be found to a greater or lesser extent in the legislation of 


the various countries and certainly constitute a sound founda- 
tion ; but the fact remains that their real effectiveness depends 
primarily on the understanding and on the moral and social 
sense of those who enforce them or benefit from them. This 
truth, which of course applies to all laws and regulations, is 
of particular force in the case with which we are dealing, 
where the spirit of the law is even more important than the 
letter. This raises the fundamental questions as to whether 
the technical, sanitary and medical regulations are always 
accepted and observed as they should be by employers and 
workers, whether the safety and hygiene services and com- 
mittees lack for nothing which will promote their success, 
and whether the competence and devotion of such bodies 
always meet with the response and the confidence which are 
essential. Unfortunately, one can but reply to these questions 
in the negative. 

What are the causes of this state of affairs? There is 
no doubt that they are mainly to be found in the lack of a 
suitable vocational education of the individual, particularly 
of the worker. This regrettable omission is really only one 
of the aspects of the inadequacy, slowness and backwardness 
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of the moral progress of man and society, in relation to the 
dizzy speed of material progress. This backwardness accounts 
for the lack of balance characteristic of our time and also for 
the serious imperfections still to be found in the social organisa- 
tion of labour, as compared with the wonderful possibilities 
of modern techniques and mechanisation. 


As a rule, the workers have only a very imperfect knowledge of 
the rules of safety, which usually does not go beyond the stage of 
commonsense or the natural instinct of self-preservation. The 
physical, psychological and technical factors in the accidents escape 
them. This lack of understanding is still more obvious in the case 
of hygiene. There are very few workers who are capable of an 
adequate understanding of the pathogenic agents, sepsis, the origin 
of infectious diseases or the occupational etiology of different forms 
of poisoning, and consequently of the full importance of bodily 
hygiene, individual hygiene and food hygiene. Similarly, there are 
very few workers who realise the full significance for disease pre- 
vention of the changing-rooms, wash places and dining-rooms which 
they are asked to use. No one will be very surprised at this ignor- 
ance. It can only be due to the lack of suitable instruction or pre- 
liminary training in such matters. How is it possible to have a 
proper appreciation of something of which one is totally unaware ? 
Lack of understanding or ignorance on the part of the workers 
cannot fail to have an unfortunate effect on the quality of the safety 
and hygiene committees. The members of these committees, whether 


appointed by the head of the undertaking or by the staff, must meet 
an adequate standard of efficiency, be imbued with a sense of the 
value of the principles and rules of safety and hygiene, and be 
conscious of their responsibility to their fellow workers in the same 
way as to themselves. Committees which are unable to fulfil these 
primary conditions are bound to fail, at any rate to a large extent .. .* 


These considerations do not apply to the workers alone ; 
they also apply, mutatis mutandis, to employers and super- 
visory staff, whose vocational training is usually purely 
technical. Heads of undertakings, engineers and foremen 
should have an adequate notion of all the human problems 
of labour. If it is essential that the workers should recognise 
as of fundamental value order and discipline, the dignity 
of their profession and respect for their personal work and for 
the work done by all, it is no less necessary for those directing 
the industry to realise that, in addition to production and 
output, there is the individual human being with his legitimate 
aspirations. 





1A. UYTDENHOEF : “Le but des services et des comités de sécurité et 
d’hygiéne et les développements nécessaires de l’hygiéne professionnelle ” 
in the review PACT, June 1950, No. 3, pp. 215-218. 
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Only sound teaching in school can fulfil this need. It 
is before they begin their trade or embark on their career 
and are still in the classroom or in the apprentice workshop 
that the future workers, technicians and engineers should 
be imbued with the elementary knowledge to enable them to 
acquire the safety and hygiene sense and the general habits 
of mind most favourable to the successful solution of all the 
human problems of employment. Afterwards, it is too late ; 
however useful they may be, the various forms of propaganda 
undertaken for the same purpose cannot take the place of 
the direct and systematic influence of the school, and can 
only play a subordinate part. Their relative ineffectiveness 
is due to the limitation of their effects in time and space, to 
the fact that it is usually impossible in practice for them to 
reach directly or effectively the people at whom they are aimed, 
and also to the fact that the majority of the latter already 
bear the marks of routine and are firmly in the grip of precon- 
ceived ideas and bad habits. 

We have been championing the idea of such education 
for many years, with all who are interested in the same prob- 
lem. A few years ago, the present author put forward 


in an article 1 the following views, which are equally applicable 
today : 


The work of the doctor and engineer would be greatly facilitated 
if they were always dealing with people who already had some 
knowledge, but that is of course far from being the case. Generally, 
industrial workers are almost entirely ignorant of occupational 
hygiene and accident prevention. That is undoubtedly a gap in 
their vocational training. Of course, the doctor and the engineer 
can try to arouse their interest and to complete their education by 
means of posters or lectures. Experience has proved, however, that 
such means have only a very limited effect, precisely because the 
people at whom they are directed are without the basic knowledge 
necessary to enable them to realise the full meaning of what they 
are told and to acquire a sense of their responsibilities. Therefore, it 
is not during work, at a time when the individual is engaged in 
coping with exigencies of existence, or later on when his mind is no 
longer sufficiently malleable, that his education as a worker should 
be undertaken ; but much earlier, when he is undergoing his appren- 
ticeship. Individual hygiene first, and then industrial hygiene, 
should be taught methodically and in accordance with a programme 
laid down by law, in all technical and vocational schools. This 
would undoubtedly be one of the best ways of remedying the existing 





1 “Le service médical d’entreprise” in Revue du Travail (Brussels), No. 6/9, 
June/September 1944, p. 246. 
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deficiencies. It is mainly in youth that or bad habits are 
acquired, according to the education received, and that the elements 
of theory are imprinted on the mind and assimilated, on which will 
later be grafted, through experience and reflection, the capacity to 
judge facts and the sense of responsibility. 


At the present time, neither the general educational 
system nor the technical and vocational schools attach suffi- 
cient importance to hygiene and safety. In fact, they are 
often almost entirely ignored. Hygiene, in particular, is fre- 
quently regarded as a very subsidiary subject and the teaching 
is limited to a few commonplace and stereotyped notions 
of no practical application. These defects must be remedied 
without delay by organising the teaching of safety and hygiene 
in school on sound lines. In the industrial field, such training 
should be made general and given in all technical, industrial 
and vocational schools at all levels, including the university 
faculties of applied science, in accordance with a programme 
suited to each case. 

Such a system of education would be even better if it 
included matters relating to the beautifying of workplaces. 
The teaching of this particular subject might very usefully 
be supplemented by explaining the bearing of safety, hygiene 
and comfort during the course at the schools of architecture. 
This addition to the professional training of architects would 
constitute a further guarantee that future factory and office 
buildings will always be designed with a full knowledge of 
the subject, so as to give the buildings the appearance, lay-out 
and arrangement best suited to their purpose and ensure 
that the occupants have all desirable hygiene facilities and 
psychological amenities. 

We are convinced that these proposals cannot fail to 
receive unanimous support from all persons of good will. 
The campaign against accidents and diseases on the one hand, 
and the pursuit of moral betterment on the other, are happily 
among the purely humanitarian causes which are in entire 
concordance with the common aspirations of all men, 
whatever their state, nationality, race or political, philosophical 
and religious opinions. 

We are equally persuaded that a form of training based 
on the foregoing considerations would also have the great 
merit of creating a powerful instrument for social progress. 
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By its universal and constant influence on successive genera- 
tions, such a system of education would produce lasting 
results, which would help to consolidate (one might almost say 
“ by heredity ”) the study of the individual and social subjects 
whose value is today recognised by all. 

Finally, it is felt that this reform, in view of its fundamental 
importance and universal character, might be studied on the 
international level to see whether a Convention could be 
adopted, binding the various countries to apply the prin- 
ciples of vocational education outlined in this article. Nothing 
should be left undone to give such education the widest exten- 
sion and the firmest foundation. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Co-ordination of Wage Statistics in the 
Scandinavian Countries and Finland 


Following a meeting of the Ministers for Social Affairs of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden in Copenhagen in September 
1945, a Committee of Experts was set up with a view to the co- 
ordination of wage statistics in the participating countries. The Com- 
mittee held five meetings in the various capitals between June 1946 
and December 1949 ; and published a report at the end of last year, 
which is summarised below. } 


The background for the decision of the Ministers for Social 
Affairs was the desire to facilitate the movement of labour between 
the countries concerned. A revision of the wage statistics was 
already under way in three of the countries (Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden), and it was considered that the time was therefore 
appropriate to bring about the greater comparability in the statistics 
that would be necessary for the establishment of a general migration 
policy as well as for other purposes. Up to now, the use of different 
industrial classifications and occupational definitions, the varying 
scope of earnings data, and the different degree of representativeness 
of the statistics, have made comparisons between the countries 
difficult. 

The Committee dealt in turn with the following categories : 
(i) wage-earners in (a) industry and handicrafts, (b) agriculture 
and horticulture, (c) shipping, and (d) forestry ; and (ii) salaried 
employees in manufacturing and commerce. 

For each of these categories the report of the Committee pre- 
sents recommendations for the co-ordination of wage statistics. In 





1 Samordning af de Nordiske Landes Lenstatistik : Betenkning afgivet af den 
af de Nordiske Socialministerier nedsatte Ekspertkomite (J. H. Schultz, Copen- 


hagen, 1950). 
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the case of certain categories, the Committee has limited itself to 
those elements which are comparable on the basis of existing statis- 
tics ; in other cases, the implementation of its proposals will make 
necessary certain modifications of present statistics. The Com- 
mittee recognises that the results will not come about at once, 
and it proposes that there should be a system of interchange of 
information on the progress of the work of co-ordination. 

For each category mentioned above, the report contains a short 
summary of existing wage statistics in the different countries, 
followed by a survey of the comparability of the classification of 
industries and occupations on the one hand, and of the definitions 
of wage systems on the other hand. 


Wage-carners in Industry and Handicrafts 


The problems connected with the industrial and occupational 
classification of wage-earners in industry and handicrafts accounted 
for a large part of the Committee’s work, and a special 
secretariat was set up to deal with them. Considerable diffi- 
culties are met with at present in comparing wages in the Scandi- 
navian countries and Finland owing to the different classifications 
in use. The Committee’s recommendations aim at a double classi- 
fication, according to industrial groups and according to occupa- 
tional groups. The United Nations International Standard Industrial 
Classification of all Economic Activities was the point of departure 
for the industrial classification, but within the major groups of 
this classification specific occupational categories were defined. The 
classification covers all major groups in mining, manufacturing and 
construction (Standard Classification, 12-40) represented in the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland. Within each industrial group, 
it is recommended that the data should relate to production-process 
workers only. The classification of individual occupations is accom- 
panied by detailed definitions of each occupation. In all, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. of the wage-earners in industry and handicrafts 
are estimated to be covered by this classification. 

The special case presented by mixed enterprises and movements 
of wage-earners from one occupational group to another during the 
period of enquiry was also considered by the Committee. The 
Committee recommends that the basic data relating to each estab- 
lishment should show the breakdown according to the different 
activities of the enterprise and that, whether individual data or 
total payrolls are provided by the establishments, they should give 
separate figures for the different occupational groups. 

Since the age limit separating adults from juveniles is different 
in the various countries, the Committee recommends that the 
statistics used for comparison be restricted to adult wage-earners, 
separated according to sex. 
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With respect to the comparability of the wage systems, the 
Committee recognises that differences in the existing wage account- 
ancy systems impair their comparability, but at the same time 
points out the difficulties involved in any broad changes in the 
accountancy systems. 

Among the various elements entering into total earnings the Com- 
mittee distinguishes between the basic wage, the supplements recom- 
mended to be included in the computation of total earnings, and the 
supplements to be excluded or shown separately. 

Basic wage systems in the Scandinavian countries and Finland 
contain a wide variety of time and piece rates as well as combinations 
of the two types. The time rate is usually reported as a normalor 
minimum rate. However, both normal and minimum rates vary 
with sex, age, seniority, experience, kind of work, etc., and also 
in many cases between localities. Piece rates are seldom fixed 
by a general collective agreement and may vary between different 
enterprises. Among types of piece-rate systems the individual 
piece rate, the group piece rate and the arbitrary job piece rate are 
mentioned. Finally, there are the mixed types : production premium 
schemes and bonus compensation systems, where jobs are difficult 
to evaluate for straight piece-rate payment. The Committee 
recognises that the exact definition of these wage systems and the 
decision whether to classify such rates as time rates or piece rates 
or bring them together in a third group are difficult problems. 

It is therefore not proposed to establish at present a basis for 
comparison between time and piece earnings. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are framed to make possible comparisons 
between total earnings, including such supplements as cost-of- 
living bonuses, individual bonuses, compensation for dirty and 
unpleasant work, and premiums for overtime and shift work, pro- 
viding, however, for separate computation of total earnings with 
and without overtime premiums. 

The Committee recommends that the value of allowances in kind 
should be shown separately, though it is recognised that the extent 
of such allowances varies considerably between the countries and that 
a comparison is difficult owing to the different methods of evalua- 
tion. Similarly, the differences in the schemes for paid vacations 
in the countries concerned are considered to be so great that vacation 
payments should be indicated separately and not included in the 
computation of total hourly earnings. 

As to the unit of time in relation to which earnings should be 
reported, the Committee recommends the computation of hourly 
earnings. A special discussion is, however, devoted to yearly 
earnings, which appear to be of particular importance in the case 
of seasonal wage-earners. Furthermore, since differences in the 
average earnings per hour must be considered in relation to the 
number of working hours, it is necessary, for a correct interpretation 
of the results, to have full information on hours worked, as well as 
on other relevant conditions of work. 
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Salaried Employees in Industry and Commerce 


The Committee recognises the differences existing between 
national statistics with regard to the classification of wage-earners 
and salaried employees, and no attempt is made to draw a definite 
line between these two groups. Certain categories, however, are 
specifically excluded—managers and other persons with super- 
visory positions doing independent work within the establishment, 
on the one hand ; and apprentices, part-time employees and employees 
receiving a lower wage owing to sickness, etc., on’ the other. 
Salaried employees to whom Government or municipal wage systems 
apply are also excluded. 

It is recommended that all salaried employees should be assigned 
to one of the following categories : (i) technical staff ; (ii) foremen ; 
(iii) office personnel ; (iv) sales personnel (excluding kiosk attendants) ; 
(v) warehouse and stock-keeping personnel. 

Each category is further divided into a number of sub-groups 
relating to the occupational status. Specific definitions are supplied 
for a number of individual occupations. 

Most elements of the salaried employee’s remuneration are paid 
by the month, but there are some special supplements which are 
paid at longer intervals. The Committee recommends that such 
supplements be re-computed to show the amount per month. As 
regards social welfare benefits provided by the employer, account 
should only be taken of payments which constitute an exact _replace- 
ment for earnings (for example, sick pay equal to wages, and vacation 


pay). 
Wage-earners in Shipping 


With regard to these categories, the Committee found it neces- 
sary to limit its recommendations to those wage elements which 
are comparable on the basis of existing statistics. Various points 
are indicated as fruitful for future study. - 

With respect to the coverage, it should be noted that ship’s 
officers and members of the catering department are excluded. 
Among the various occupational groups in the crew, ten specific 
occupations are selected for purposes of comparison. 

There is some discussion of the possibility of classification by 
size of ship, and according to the different zones in which shipping 
operates. 


Wage-earners in Agriculture and Horticulture 


Statistics of wages in agriculture and horticulture have been 
kept for relatively long periods in all the countries concerned, and 
the Committee considers that the revision of these statistics is more 
difficult than in the case of those for other branches of economic 
activity. 
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Of special importance is the distinction between regular farm 
workers and day labourers. These two categories have entirely 
different wage systems, the most outstanding difference being in 
the proportions which cash earnings and allowances in kind bear to 
total earnings. Since the present statistics in the countries concerned 
do not permit of a breakdown in all cases according to the length 
of engagement, the Committee recommends a classification based 
on the provision or absence of board and/or lodging as part of the 
wage. However, as the method of evaluation of allowances in kind 
has so far not been established on a common basis and the amount 
and quality of board and lodging vary to a large extent between 
different regions, the Committee recommends that the value of 
allowances in kind be left out of account, but that information be 
supplied concerning commodities which are put at the disposal of 
the wage-earners besides board and lodging. Total cash earnings, 
excluding payments for vacations, are recommended as the basis 
for comparison. Wages are to be reported per month or per day 
and, wherever possible, separately for the summer and winter 
half-years. 


Wage-earners in Forestry 


In view of the special difficulties from the point of view of wage 
statistics, arising out of the predominently piece-work character 
of forestry employment and the lack of timekeeping, the Committee 
limits its recommendations to comparisons which can mainly be 
carried out with the statistical methods at present applied. 


Text of the Committee’s Recommendations 


Wage-earners in Industry and Handicrafts 


1. The Committee recommends that yearly statistical enquiries be 
undertaken in each country in order to permit of comparisons of wages for 
all wage-earners within the major industry groups specified in Annex 2 (a) 
{not reproduced here], and for the special groups listed within each of the 
major groups. 

2. The comparative wage data should relate to adult wage-earners 
receiving the wage which awards stipulate for adults. Wage-earners receiv- 
ing a lower wage owing to old age, sickness, disablement, etc., should so far 
as possible be excluded. 


3. Within the special groups! designated in Annex 2 (a) as “branch 
trades ”, only wage-earners directly involved in the production process 
should be included, but not warehousemen, drivers and their assistants, 
enginemen, firemen, building workers, repair men, watchmen and messengers, 
cleaners and commercial staff. 





BN cw ony rising all workers in the branch of activity, as opposed 
es 


to ind to “individual trades ”’. 
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4. The comparative wage data should give separate figures for men 
and women, and should be broken down according to the different localities 
so that separate particulars are given at least for the capital city. 


5. The wage statistics should give particulars of average earnings 
(see below) per hour actually worked. 


6. Average earnings should be presented in the following manner : 

(a) total earnings (basic wage, cost-of-living bonuses, individual supple- 
ments, piece-rate premiums, bonus in lieu of piece rates, production 
premiums, compensation for dirty and unpleasant work, etc., basic overtime 
rates, and premiums for shift work and overtime) ; 

(b) total earnings excluding overtime premiums. 


The value of regular allowances in kind should, wherever possible, be 
given separately. 


7. Wherever possible, separate particulars should be given concerning 
the average amount per hour worked which is paid in the form of vacation 
pay or bonus in lieu of vacation. 


8. Where special circumstances as regards working hours and other 
conditions of employment prevail in certain groups of wage-earners, parti- 
culars of these circumstances should be given at the same time as the 
statistics. 


Salaried Employees in Industry and Commerce 


1. The Committee recommends that yearly statistical enquiries be 
undertaken in each country in order to permit of comparisons of salaries for 
salaried employees within the various major groups of industry, commerce 
and banking, classified according to the sub-groups listed in Annex 3 (a) 
{not reproduced here]. 


2. The data should relate to salaried employees over 18 years of age, 
excluding apprentices and part-time employees. 


3. Salaried employees with varying functions should be classified 
according to their main occupation. 


4. The statistical data should give separate figures for men and women, 
and should be broken down according to the different localities so that 
separate particulars are given at least for the capital city. 


5. For purposes of comparison, salary statistics should, where possible, 
be prepared so as to show the salaries in the different sizes of enterprises 
and the relation between salaries and age, seniority, training, etc. 


6. Wherever possible, the salary statistics should show the total earnings 
per month before deductions. 


7. Monthly earnings should be given so as to show separately : (i) the 
agreed salary, i.e., basic salary plus regular supplements, such as cost-of- 
living bonuses, special bonuses and family allowances, the value of allow- 
ances in kind or the bonus in lieu thereof, and sick pay, vacation pay and 
similar payments constituting full compensation for the salary ; and (ii) 
overtime premiums, commissions, percentages, gratuities and similar varying 
supplements, computing the fraction thereof corresponding to one month. 
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8. So far as possible, the statistical returns should be accompanied by 
particulars of other advantages from employment in addition to the salary 
(such as pension benefits), and of working hours. 


Wage-earners in Shipping 


1. The Committee recommends that yearly statistical enquiries be 
undertaken with respect to average earnings per month in each country 
for the following groups of deck and engineroom ratings in order to permit 
of comparisons of wages in shipping: carpenters, boatswains, able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, junior ordinary seamen, pumpmen, donkeymen, greasers, 
firemen and trimmers. 


2. The number of persons covered should be given for each group and, 
where possible, the total number of persons employed in each of the above 
groups. 

3. The comparative statistical data should relate to the foreign trade, 
i.e., all trade between foreign countries or between the home country and 
a foreign country, with classification into dry cargo ships and tankers. 
Sailing vessels, auxiliary-engined sailing ships and whalers are excluded. 

4. The monthly cash wages actually paid should be computed, speci- 


fying the basic wage (including cost-of-living bonus), risk premiums, over- 
time pay and total of other supplements. 


5. For each country particulars should be given of the prescribed or 
agreed hours of work and rules for overtime payments, vacation arrange- 
ments and, where possible, details of the manning scales. 


Wage-earners in Agriculture and Horticulture 


1. The Committee proposes that wage statistics for agriculture and 
horticulture should be prepared in such a way as to produce annual data 
of the wages of adult wage-earners (over 18 years of age), excluding appren- 
tices, in each of the groups given below. Where possible, farm managers 
and working foremen should be omitted from the statistics. 


A. Agriculture. 
I, Wage-earners with board and lodging : 

(a) male agricultural workers proper ; 
(6) male livestock keepers ; 
(c) female workers. 

II. Male agricultural workers proper, with board only. 

III. Male agricultural workers proper, without board and lodging. 

[IV. Male tractor drivers without board and lodging. 


B. Horticulture (excluding landscape gardening). 
I. Male skilled workers without board and lodging. 
II. Male unskilled workers without board and lodging. 
III. Female skilled workers without board and lodging. 
IV. Female unskilled workers without board and lodging. 
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2. The statistics should give the average cash wages paid per month 
or Cay, including cost-of-living bonus, premiums for overtime and earlier 
hours, etc., but excluding vacation pay or bonus in lieu of vacation. Where 
eartings are given per month, the factor to be used for converting them 
into daily earnings must be indicated. Wherever possible, total earnings 
excluding premiums for overtime or earlier hours should be given in addition. 


3. The statistical data should, where possible, be given separately for 
the summer and winter half-years. 


4. Besides average wages for the different groups, the statistics should, 
where possible, be accompanied by particulars of the distribution of the 
wage-earners according to earnings. 


5. So far as possible, the statistics should be presented separately for 
the different localities. 


6. With a view to the computation of hourly earnings, supplementary 
information should be given—for instance every five years—on working 
hours during the period to which the wage statistics relate. 


Wage-earners in Forestry 


1. The Committee recommends that yearly statistical enquiries be 
undertaken in each country in order to permit of comparisons of daily 
earnings for adult experienced forestry workers. 


2. The comparative statistical data should relate to earnings during 


the winter period and, if possible, also during the summer period for : 


(a) cutters ; 
(b) wagoners (with horses), without attached helpers. 


3. The comparisons should, as far as possible, relate to the direct 
remuneration for work, including supplements for travel time, lodging away 
from home, heavy work, etc., but excluding tool allowances. 














Facilities for Women Workers 
with Home Responsibilities 


The first results of the International Labour Office enquiry into 
the protection of women workers who have to combine the care of a 
home with their daily work were published in the Review for last 
November and consisted of a survey of the action taken in several 
countries to provide child care facilities for working women.’ The 
following article summarises the available information on other welfare 
services which benefit women workers with home responsibilities, 
excluding maternity protection and social security, on which studies 
are published by the Office at frequent intervals.* 


The general trend of social policy in many countries directly 
or indirectly assists women to enter or remain in employment in 
spite of marriage and home responsibilities. The establishment of 
canteens and other feeding facilities near the workplace, arrange- 
ments for domestic help in emergencies, school meals, organised 
supervision of children outside school hours and during the holidays, 
communal laundries, mending centres and special shopping arrange- 
ments can all be of help to women workers though, generally speaking, 
these facilities were not introduced primarily for this purpose. 


CANTEENS AND OTHER FEEDING ARRANGEMENTS 


The provision of communal feeding facilities has led to a marked 
change in social habits during recent years, chiefly through the grow- 
ing use of canteens by industrial and other workers. This movement 
was greatly stimulated by the war, when facilities at or near the 
workplaces were found desirable in many countries owing to the 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, November 1950, pp. 389-406. 

* The article is based upon information supplied by ay of the Women’s 

Correspondence Committee in pagpom, New ny Norway, Poland, Sweden, 

Switzerland and the United Kingdom, and by the World's ¥ W.C.A. as regards 
Australia and the Netherlands. 

Where texts of the laws mentioned have been published in the Legislative 

Series of the Office, the abbreviation L.S. is used in the reference. 
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prevalence of long hours, overtime, night work, shift work and the 
increased employment of women, or were needed as part of the 
general food policy introduced by some Governments to safeguard 
the nutrition of industrial workers. The movement has continued 
to develop. Not only has the attitude of the workers towards 
industrial canteens changed considerably in many countries, so that 
they are now an amenity which employees expect to find at or near 
their place of work ; but there is also a general awareness of the value 
of an adequate and nourishing meal to health, morale and working 
efficiency and of the improvement of relations between manage- 
ment and labour where canteens are provided. 

In a few countries, undertakings of a certain size may be required 
under statutory provisions to set up canteens for the workers em- 
ployed. In India, for example, the Factories Act, 19481, empowers 
provincial governments to make rules requiring the provision of a 
canteen in factories employing more than 250 workers, and prescrib- 
ing the date by which the canteen is to be established, the standards 
of construction, accommodation, furniture and other equipment, 
the foodstuffs to be served, the prices to be charged, the constitu- 
tion of the managing committee and the representation of workers 
on the managing committee. Many of the provincial governments 
have used this power, and the provision of canteens has been made 
compulsory in their provinces. In New Zealand, under the Factories 
Act, 1946 #, the inspector may direct that a canteen be established 
when the number of workers requiring a meal in the undertaking 
exceeds 100 and, if he considers it desirable, he may order that 
separate accommodation be provided for women. Many firms with 
less than 100 workers have made canteens available to their staffs. 
In the United Kingdom, the Factories (Canteens) Order, 1943, 
empowers the Chief Inspector of Factories to issue directions for the 
provision of a suitable canteen in factories employing more than 
250 persons. By the end of 1948, there were 4,835 factories employ- 
ing over 250 workers which had hot meal canteens; in addition, 
9,882 factories employing less than 250 persons were also known 
to have canteens, though they were not subject to direction.* The 
total of canteens provided for industrial workers, whether under 
the Factories Act or otherwise, was stated by the Ministry of Food 
in February 1948 to be over 30,000. 

Few statistics are available as to the number of canteens in 
other countries or of workers making use of them; but it is now 
accepted practice in many countries for the larger undertakings 
to install canteens even where there is no obligation to do so. In 
France, for example, a large number of industrial and commercial 
undertakings, public services and administrations now provide this 





1 L.S., 1948—Ind. 4. 

2 L.S., 1946—N.Z. 4. 

* Ministry OF LaBouR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Annual Report of the rsd 
Dugeser of Factories for 1948, Cmd. 7839 (London, H.M. Stationery ce, 1949), 
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service for their personnel, sometimes one canteen being shared by 
several undertakings in the same neighbourhood. In other countries, 
official efforts are being made to increase the number of canteens where 
it is deemed insufficient to meet the need. In Belgium, the Commis- 
sion on hygiene and the beautifying of workplaces is making a 
list of undertakings where canteens do not at present exist in order 
to promote an extension of the system; and in Ozechoslovakia 
special attention is to be paid in the course of the Five-Year Plan 
to increasing the number of persons catered for by this means. In 
the latter country, the Government estimated in 1949 that the 
number of workers taking at least one meal a day in the canteens 
would have risen by the end of the Plan from 630,000 to about 
two million. 

The services provided by canteens vary in the different countries 
and in different undertakings in the same country. Sometimes, as 
in many undertakings in Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, they include cooked meals, the sale and distribution 
during rest periods of hot and cold beverages and snacks (tea, coffee, 
milk, fruit juice, sandwiches, cakes, etc.) and the provision of packed 
meals which can be taken from the premises. In the United Kingdom 
it was recently suggested to the Ministry of Food that some married 
women workers might not be using the canteens as they had to 
return home at midday to look after their children and to see to 
domestic affairs. The Ministry therefore arranged to remove the 
clause in the licences requiring canteen meals to be consumed on 
the premises, and any worker entitled to use a canteen may now 
take a meal home. 

Special attention is being paid in many countries to the manage- 
ment of the canteen and the quality of the meals served. Dieti- 
cians and qualified advisers with experience in canteen planning 
and catering and a knowledge of diet and nutrition are employed to 
visit canteens and advise on such matters as menu planning, cooking, 
equipment, kitchen organisation and the presentation of meals. 

The use of canteens is normally restricted to workers in the 
undertaking, but in some cases, as in Norway and Sweden, workers’ 
families are also catered for. The prices charged are generally low, or 
meals are provided free, as in many of theState undertakings in Poland. 

In countries where the system of canteens is not widespread, 
dining-rooms with means of heating water and other facilities are 
often provided for workers who bring their own food with them. 
In Belgium, for example, such dining-rooms are more commonly 
provided than canteens. The Swedish Workers’ Protection Act, 
1949, requires dining-rooms to be provided in undertakings where 
they are needed ; and the regulations prescribe that, where prepared 
meals are not supplied by the employer or otherwise, the necessary 
equipment for keeping and warming food and drink brought by 
the employees must be provided.’ 





1 L.S., 1949—Swe. 1 and 4. 
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In a number of countries communal feeding facilities in the form 
of popular restaurants serving low-priced meals are provided for 
the general public by the State, local authorities, co-operatives, or 
as a commercial enterprise. In Denmark, for example, popular 
restaurants in Copenhagen are run by the municipal authorities. 
In Egypt, the Ministry of Social Affairs runs a number of popular 
kitchens where a midday meal is served at a nominal price. In 
the United Kingdom, where such restaurants developed during the 
war, the Civic Restaurants Act, 1947, has given local authorities 
the power to establish and carry on restaurants and otherwise 
provide for the supply to the public of meals and refreshments. 
Efforts are being made by the Government and local authorities to 
ensure that civic restaurants are as far as possible provided where 
they are necessary to meet the needs of workers who are unable to 
travel home for the midday meal or to get it at their place of 
employment. 

Communal feeding arrangements are also made in blocks of 
apartments or on housing estates for the use of tenants and their 
families. This need has been recognised in the United Kingdom, 
for example, by the Housing Act, 1949, which empowers local 
authorities to provide tenants with facilities for obtaining meals and 
refreshments in connection with local authority housing accommo- 
dation and to make reasonable charges. 

All the communal feeding facilities described above are of poten- 
tial benefit to the woman wage-earner with home responsibilities, 
provided that they are clean and well-run and the food is adequate, 
properly cooked, well-balanced and within her means. Where a 
full meal service is widely available at or near the undertakings, 
both the woman herself and the working members of her family 
are assured of a nourishing and low-priced daily meal. If her school- 
age or younger children are catered for by the school meals system, 
a day nursery service or by other means, she is spared the expenditure 
of time and energy involved by the journey to and from work at 
midday and the purchase and preparation of the family dinner ; 
and her meal times in the canteen offer opportunities for social 
contacts and relaxation. The ability to purchase ready packed 
meals at the canteen or restaurant is also a useful service for the 
woman worker, especially if her work keeps her late in the evening ; 
while the possibility of obtaining snacks during the morning and 
afternoon breaks is particularly useful if she lives at a distance from 
the workplace or her state of health renders additional nourishment 
desirable. The further extension of canteens and popular restau- 
rants is, however, hindered in a number of countries by shortage of 
building materials, equipment, labour and of persons qualified to 
operate them. 


Home Arp SERVICES 


The institution of home aid services to help the housewife in 
times of emergency and special hardship is another social measure 
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which is receiving increased official support in many countries and 
which directly benefits the woman who combines motherhood with 
employment. An account of the home aid services in a number of 
countries has already appeared in these pages, and consequently 
only a few characteristics of the service will be given here by way of 
illustration.! 

Home aid services are known to be functioning to a greater or 
lesser extent in Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. There seems to be a general 
tendency for the movement to develop from a private philanthropic 
initiative for the benefit of a limited number of families into a social 
service organised and controlled by public authorities, financed or 
subsidised from public funds and, as far as the size of the service per- 
mits, available to all on the basis of specified needs. In Tasmania, for 
instance, the Domestic Assistance Service Act, 1947, empowers the 
Government to make available the services of suitable persons for 
domestic and other work in the home in specified cases of need and 
to make grants to approved associations formed for the purpose, 
subject to their compliance with any conditions imposed. In a 
number of countries, home aid services are part of the social security 
scheme, as in Czechoslovakia * and France. 

Official control of home aid services includes the establishment 
of standards both for the training of home aids and for their condi- 
tions of employment (as in France), and the observance of specified 
conditions in this respect may be a condition of subsidy (as in 
Norway). 

The types of emergency or hardship justifying home aid are 
usually pregnancy, maternity, sickness or other temporary incapacity 
of a mother with dependent children, and in some cases the illness of 
a child or other member of the household. In one or two countries 
they are defined by legislation, as in the United Kingdom National 
Health Service Act.* 

The duties of home aids usually cover housework, shopping and 
the care of children, and sometimes include care of the sick. In 
Denmark, however, the latter is excluded. 

The method of payment generally adopted is for the agency 
responsible for the service to pay the home aid and for the family 
to repay the agency in so far as its financial circumstances permit. It 
is prescribed in New Zealand, for example, that the Department of 
Labour and Employment may reduce the charge in direct relation to 
the income available and to the degree of hardship. Applications 
from householders for this relief are individually determined by the 
Department’s district officers.‘ 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 89-46. 

2 L.S., 1948—Cz. 1. 

® L.S., 1946—U.K. 5. 

« DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT: Report for the Year Ended 
31 March 1949 (Wellington, 1949), p. 45. 
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The provision of home aids is a recent service which is still in the 
early stages of development. Consequently, few statistics are avail- 
able to show its extent in the various countries. It is known, however, 
that in New Zealand home aid services were employed in 2,649 cases 
in the year ending 31 March 1948. In Sweden, in November 1947, 
there were 443 full-time and 83 part-time home aids in the towns and 
1,479 full-time and 46 part-time home aids in the rural areas, while 
in 1948 a State subsidy was paid in respect of 2,500 home aids. In the 
United Kingdom, the number of women placed in the home help 
service in 1948 was 1,578. In the United States it was estimated 
in 1947 that some 50 to 60 welfare agencies were offering homemaker 
services as part of their regular family case work services. 

The need of women workers with home responsibilities for a 
service of this kind has been intensified during recent years by two 
factors : relatives are less able for a variety of reasons to come and 
help in the home in time of emergency ; and there is a shortage of 
paid domestic workers, which is common to most countries. The 
full value of a home aid service can only be obtained if home aids are 
available in sufficient numbers and are adequately qualified. At 
present demand exceeds supply in most countries. Lack of funds 
and of suitable persons able and willing to take up the work is ham- 
pering a greater expansion of the movement and necessitating a 
system of allocation by priorities. Public funds must now be spread 
over a widening range of social services, and the difficulty in recruit- 
ing home aids is increased by more attractive opportunities for 
employment in industry and other branches of the national eeonomy. 
Official insistence on fair standards of employment for home aids 
and public recognition of the service as a profession with organised 
training leading to a diploma may increase the number of recruits and 
ensure that they are properly qualified. Home aids who are incom- 
petent and untrained in housework or inexperienced with children 
will only be an additional source of anxiety to the working mother 
who is not at home to supervise. 

The educative aspect of home aid services should also be borne 
in mind. Homemaking is a skilled job. Home aids who have 
been trained in modern methods of housekeeping and child care 
can pass on their knowledge to housewives who, through being in 
employment, have had little opportunity to attend courses of 
instruction or to acquire the skill in other ways. 


FACILITIES FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Social measures to promote the well-being of children of school 
age, which directly and indirectly assist the working mother, have 
been widely adopted. They include the organisation of school 
meals, arrangements for supervised recreation outside school hours 
and facilities for schoolchildren during their holidays. Details of 
measures of this kind are given in the Annual Report on Child and 
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Youth Welfare published by the United Nations, and in the Inter- 
national Year Book of Education published by the International 
Bureau of Education. Consequently, only a brief outline of the 
movement will be given in the following pages. 


The School Meals Service 


The provision of school meals is not a new development. It 
originated in a number of countries to help selected groups of 
children, such as the undernourished, the children of families in 
the low-income groups and children living at a distance from their 
schools. The system was extended during and after the war as a 
means of lightening the burden of food restrictions, as in the 
United Kingdom, or to combat malnutrition in countries which 
underwent military occupation, as in France. The present tendency 
is towards an expansion of the system in two directions: firstly, 
by its adoption in new countries (for example, in El Salvador in 
1945) and, secondly, by its extension to schoolchildren generally, 
irrespective of their parents’ income or other factors (as in Denmark 
in 1948). The service is still, however, restricted in a number of 
countries to certain groups, or to needy children only, partly owing 
to lack of funds and shortage of equipment and accommodation. 

The growth of the movement, and the importance attached to 
it officially, may be illustrated by the situation in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In the former, local education 
authorities were first given power to provide meals for children in 
public elementary schools by the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Act, 1906, and the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908. The service 
was widened by the Education Act, 1921, and the Milk in Schools 
Scheme, 1934, and has been further expanded during and since 
the war. The provision of milk, meals and other refreshments for 
pupils at all schools and colleges maintained by local education 
authorities is now a duty laid upon them by the Education Act, 1944. 
The Government subsidies to local authorities for school dinners were 
raised from 1 April 1947 to a level which would meet in full the 
reasonable net cost per meal.! The number of pupils in grant- 
aided schools who received school dinners rose from 150,000 in 
1938-39 to 2,742,000 in October 1948? and to over 2,850,000 in 
October 1949.5 The number of schoolchildren who could be 
supplied was limited, however, by a shortage of equipment and 
buildings. Where facilities are insufficient, it is customary to give 
preference to children whose mothers are working. The ultimate 
aim of the Government is to provide every child at a State school 





1 Ministry or Epucation: The Health of the School Child. Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education for the Years 1946 and 1947 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949), p. 19. 

* House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, 17 February 1949, col. 199. 

* Education in 1949, Cmd. 7957 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), p. 65. 
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with a free, hot midday meal.! In the United States, there was a 
rapid development in the school lunch programme during the war, 
and in March 1946 the provision of free and low-cost lunches to 
schoolchildren was extended by the National School Lunch Act. 
The schemes set up under the Act must conform to minimum offi- 
cial nutrition standards, must be operated on a non-profit basis, 
and meals must be served at reduced cost or free to children unable 
to pay the full price. The United States Congress appropriated 
$75 million for the school lunch programme in 1948-49 as grants- 
in-aid to the various States.2_ This amount was supplemented by 
other State funds and by considerable sums raised locally. 

The agencies responsible for the provision and financing of 
school meals vary from country to country. They include Govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, parent-teacher associations 
and voluntary social organisations. Frequently, two or more such 
associations or organisations provide the service jointly, as in some 
of the Australian States and Canadian provinces. 

The school meals provided are of two types: the full meal, 
which in many cases is served hot, and the supplementary meal, 
consisting of milk, soup, cocoa, fruit, etc. ; in a few countries both 
a full meal and milk are provided in the same school. The devotion 
of special attention to the food value of the meal is a fairly recent 
development and is common to many countries. 

School meals, more particularly in countries with low nutrition 
standards, are intended to improve the general health and physique 
of the child, and to enable him to obtain full value from his-lessons. 
They may ‘also provide an opportunity for imparting elementary 
training in clean habits and social behaviour, and are thus of 
indirect assistance to the working mother. But they may also 
help her directly in various ways. The daily provision of a low- 
cost, nourishing dinner for her children of school age is a contribu- 
tion to their maintenance ; it means one job less for her to plan 
and arrange, saves her an exhausting midday journey to and from 
work and enables her to relax while taking her own midday meal 
at the works canteen or elsewhere. 


Facilities for Schoolchildren outside School Hours and 
during School Holidays 


The arrangements for supervision of schoolchildren outside 
school hours and during school holidays include facilities for indoor 
and outdoor recreational and cultural activities provided by a number 
of different agencies: the State, local authorities, semi-public 
bodies, trade unions, schools, the Church, and private organisations. 
A wide variety of activities of this kind have been organised in a 
considerable number of countries. 





1 Labour (London), October 1945, p. 61. 
* Social Work Year Book, 1949 (Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1949), 
pp. 455 and 456. 
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The indoor facilities at present functioning in the various coun- 
tries include children’s libraries, where story-telling, reading and 
other leisure-time activities are sometimes organised, as in Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, Poland, Switzerland and the United States ; 
physical training arrangements, including gymnastics, swimming, 
boxing, etc., as in Australia, Canada and the United Kingdom ; 
handicraft workshops for boys and girls, as in Norway; welfare 
and community centres, as in India and the Union of South Africa ; 
educational and cultural centres, as in Poland and Sweden; and 
youth clubs and play centres, as in Australia, Belgium, Ozecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, France, Poland, Sweden, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States and the U.8.8.R. In a number of coun- 
tries, arrangements are made for the children to remain on the school 
premises under supervision for a certain time after school hours. 

Outdoor facilities after school hours include school gardens, as 
in Norway and the United Kingdom ; supervised playgrounds and 
organised games, as in Australia, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United States ; country walks, as in Belgium 
and the Netherlands ; day and overnight camps, as in the United 
States ; and the activities of youth organisations in many countries, 
such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, the youth departments 
of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and the Churches. 

The facilities which are specifically intended for schoolchildren 
during their school holidays mainly consist of holiday camps and 
holiday centres in the mountains, by the sea and in the country. 
They are organised in a considerable number of countries by a 
great variety of institutions, frequently with State subsidies, which 
sometimes takes the form of free travel. In some cases, special 
provision has been made by law to ensure proper management 
and hygiene, as in France by the Order of 14 April 1949 under the 
Decree of 17 June 1938 respecting the protection of children placed 
outside their parents’ home. Camps for workers’ children are 
organised in Poland by the trade unions and other bodies, parti- 
cularly in nationalised undertakings, and also in Ozechoslovakia 
and the U.8.8.R. 

The development of the movement for holiday camps for children 
may be illustrated by statistics from a few countries: in Ozecho- 
slovakia, 160,000 children were to participate in the four weeks’ 
summer recreation scheme in 1949 and 90,000 children to spend 
a week in the mountains in the winter of that year; in France, 
1,154,000 children benefited from the holiday camps scheme in 
the summer of 1948 ; in Greece, a total of 408,000 schoolchildren 
spent one month in the summer of 1948 in camps set up by the 
Government ; in New Zealand, the Y.M.C.A. conducts ten summer 
camps yearly with accommodation for 2,500 boys, and the Y.W.O.A. 
three or four two-week camps for girls ; in Poland, 1,126,000 children 
were to spend their summer vacations in holiday centres and camps 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, No. 108, 6 May 1949, p. 4443. 
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in 1950 ; in Switzerland, there are about 700 holiday camps attended 
annually for a few weeks by about 30,000 children ; in the U.8.8.B., 
the trade unions were to open 6,000 holiday camps in the summer 
of 1950, which would care for 2,550,000 schoolchildren.* 

Another form of the holiday facilities for schoolchildren which 
is less widespread is the supply of school meals during the holidays 
as well as in term time. This is the case, for example, in the United 
Kingdom, where it was recently stated that such meals are provided 
by the local education authorities to a greater extent in the towns 
than in other areas, partly to meet the needs of families where the 
mother is in regular employment. An enquiry in a textile area 
showed that 25 local education authorities provided such meals, 
12 did not and 27 were considering the question. 

The proper care of children outside school hours and during 
school holidays is a major problem for many working mothers. 
There is not only the question of ensuring their children’s health 
and cultural development during the holidays by suitable recreational 
and educational activities but also their social protection, for it is 
at those times that children are particularly exposed to the dangers 
of the street and the seeds of juvenile delinquency may be sown. 
One method of ensuring that adequate provision is made for children 
to utilise their spare time in a constructive manner and under 
supervision is to encourage local authorities or responsible private 
organisations to provide facilities. This may be accomplished by 
means of subsidies from public funds. 


WASHING AND MENDING FACILITIES 


Washing and mending are household jobs which are constantly 
recurring. The weekly wash and mending for a family which includes 
a number of small children is a fatiguing and lengthy task which 
the married woman must take into consideration when she decides 
whether or not to enter or remain in paid employment. 

There are few facilities to help the housewife with the family 
mending. In two countries, mending centres receive official support. 
In Czechoslovakia, they are organised on a co-operative basis and 
are assisted by the Government as part of its policy for the recruit- 
ment of women workers. In Denmark, they were first set up to 
give employment to unemployed women and are subsidised by the 
State, which pays the total wages of the women menders and 20 
per cent. of the rent of premises, hire of sewing machines, cost of 
thread and administrative expenses. There are at present 56 mending 
centres employing 500 women in various Danish towns; they are 
administered by the local authorities or women’s organisations, 
under the supervision of the Government, and the service is available 





1 Trud (Moscow), 19 May 1950. 
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at a small charge or is provided free in the case of low-income 
families with children and of persons living alone.’ In other coun- 
tries mending centres have been set up on a very limited scale by 
private organisations, as in France and Belgium. 

The family wash at home is an arduous task, which may interfere 
with employment and efficiency at work. It may also have dis- 
advantages from the point of view of public health. The services 
available in the various countries which may help to overcome this 
difficulty include commercial or co-operative laundries providing a 
collection and delivery service, charges being by item or weight ; 
communal washhouses (frequently with mechanical appliances) estab- 
lished by local authorities, co-operative societies and women’s asso- 
ciations, where the housewife does her own washing and pays a small 
fee for the use of the equipment or, more rarely, where clothes are 
washed by the staff for a somewhat higher charge ; laundry facilities 
attached to blocks of flats or housing estates for the use of tenants, 
charges sometimes being included in the rent; laundry facilities 
provided by undertakings ; and mechanical washing appliances in 
the home. 

Commercial laundries exist in almost all countries but enquiries 
in one or two of them show that large numbers of households do not 
use these laundries. A survey of the living conditions of women 
workers in the Paris area, undertaken in 1946 under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, showed that, out 
of 1,898 women workers, 60 per cent. washed all their own linen, 
34 per cent. had part of it washed for them and only 6 per cent. 
had it all washed for them. The main reasons for doing their own 
washing included the high scale of charges in commercial laundries 
and the greater wear and tear on linen when it was not done by the 
housewife herself.2, In the United Kingdom, it was estimated from 
the figures obtained by the Social Survey of the Central Office of 
Information in the course of an enquiry carried out by the Ministry 
of Works in March 1947 that 95 per cent. of all households wash 
women’s wear at home and 81 per cent. wash men’s wear at home.* 
In the Netherlands it has been estimated that 75 per cent. of all 
housewives do their washing at home. In Sweden, it is stated that 
only about 6 per cent. of the total washing load of the country is 
undertaken by commercial laundries. 

Communal washing facilities, whether in the form of public 
wash-houses or wash-houses attached to housing estates for the use 
of tenants, are in the main restricted to large towns, although in 
a few countries—for instance, in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden—-special attention has been paid to rural areas. Some 
examples of the practice in a number of countries follow. 





1 UNION INTERNATIONALE DES ORGANISMES FAMILIAUX: Familles dans le 
monde, No. 2, April-June 1950, pp. 24-25. 

2 Revue francaise du travail (Paris), December 1946, p. 799. 

® Ministry oF Works: National yay Specia) Report No. 9 : An 
Inquiry into Communal Laundry Facilities (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1950), 
p. &. 
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In Australia, communal laundries are not common, but they 
have been established to some extent in blocks of service flats. A 
similar situation exists in the Netherlands. In Belgium, a number 
of public wash-houses have been organised by the local authorities 
or a8 commercial enterprises, to which women workers can go in 
the evenings to do their washing on payment of a small charge for 
soap, hot water, etc. In Ozechoslovakia, the Act of 9 May 1947 
concerning the national mobilisation of manpower provides for 
Government grants to assist in the establishment of laundries to 
facilitate the recruitment of workers, particularly women workers ; 
and laundries and ironing centres have been organised with official 
support on a co-operative basis. In 1948, there were 400 co-operative 
laundries in agricultural areas, the Ministry of Agriculture’s contri- 
bution usually taking the form of equipment, such as washing and 
ironing machines.1. In Denmark, co-operative communal laundries 
are being established in increasing numbers, in some cases in connec- 
tion with dairies, where they are able to use surplus hot water and 
steam, and thus reduce fuel costs. In addition, many of the flats 
in Copenhagen which are intended for large families have communal 
wash-houses fitted with labour-saving appliances. A somewhat 
similar situation exists in Norway. In Poland, laundries have been 
set up in various parts of the country by the Women’s League in 
co-operation with the employment services. The work is done by 
teams of women who have no special qualifications for other work. 
Housing co-operatives have also installed machinery for washing, 
drying and ironing on housing estates. In Sweden, there were about 
300 public wash-houses in 1947, with or without mechanical equip- 
ment, in some cases with bathing facilities attached. Building and 
equipment grants and loans are made by the State and by some of 
the municipalities. Provision is also made for communal laundries 
with mechanical equipment in the planning of housing estates and 
blocks of apartments. In the United Kingdom, local authorities 
are empowered by the Public Health Act, 1936, and the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1936, to construct and equip public wasb- 
houses and make such charges as they see fit, but not to carry on 
the business of a launderer. Wash-houses are to be found in the 
majority of large cities and towns with over 10,000 inhabitants as 
a rate-aided service, frequently in conjunction with public baths 
and swimming pools. Although the proportion of housewives who 
avail themselves of these facilities is still small, the number of users 
is growing. In places where public wash-houses are unpopular with 
the lower income groups, the reasons usually include inefficient equip- 
ment, bad management, transport difficulties and poverty.* Since 
the passing of the Housing Act, 1949, the local authorities also have 
power to provide, for reasonable charges, facilities for doing laundry 
and laundry services in conjunction with housing schemes. In the 





a Bits THELENOVA-HAVLICKOVA : Czechoslovak Women Today (Prague, 1948), 


p. 16 
® National Building Studies, loc. cit., pp. 14 and 19. 
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United States, the number of commercial wash-houses where women 
may take their laundry for washing in automatic washers and driers 
is increasing in the large cities. In rural areas, particularly in the 
Middle West, some dairy co-operatives have installed washing 
machines where ten pounds of laundry can be washed automatically 
on the insertion of a coin in a slot.* 

Laundry facilities provided by undertakings take a number of 
forms : mechanised laundries attached to the undertakings, where 
the washing is done by a regular staff or where women workers can 
do it themselves during off-duty hours ; special rooms in the under- 
taking with a hot water supply but no labour-saving appliances ; 
or arrangements with commercial laundries for collecting and 
delivering the workers’ washing at the undertaking on favourable 
terms. These facilities are not widespread in any country. They 
have been instituted to a limited extent in France by some of the 
works committees ; there was a certain development of the system 
in the United Kingdom during the war owing to the difficulties 
experienced by women workers in getting their washing done ; and 
in Poland a number of trade unions in State and private undertakings 
have contracts with tradesmen to undertake the laundry of trade 
union members for about one-third of the price charged by a com- 
mercial laundry. 

The installation of washing machines in the home is relatively 
rare, although space for washing and drying clothing and linen and 
an adequate supply of hot water are acute and widespread problems. 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of the main laundry 
facilities at present available to women workers with home respon- 
sibilities may be summed up as follows. 

Commercial laundries are impracticable for many housewives 
for economic reasons. Public wash-houses, if equipped with modern 
labour-saving appliances, enable women workers to complete their 
laundry at low cost in a comparatively short time and with consider- 
ably reduced expenditure of energy. Their regular use would also 
prevent the home from being filled in the evenings or on Sundays 
with steam and drying clothing, a source of discomfort and irritation 
to the family. 

The disadvantages include the need to transport the washing 
to and from the wash-house—a particularly burdensome task in 
bad weather or when traffic is congested after working hours ; absence 
from the home for several hours in addition to those spent at work 
and the necessity of making arrangements for the care of young chil- 
dren during those hours; and the difficulty which may be experienced 
by the working woman in fitting in her turn with other housewives 
for the use of wash-house facilities during the limited time at her 
disposal. Laundry services attached to blocks of flats and housing 
estates do away with the transport difficulty but at present they cater 





1 The Economic Jadepentenes Housewife. Pa resented to the Inter- 
‘omen’s oad vvdly 


national Co-o rative Conference (Prague, September 1948) b 
the Belgian ’s representative on the Committee of the I.C.W. G., Dae. 
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only for a small proportion of working women. Neither of these 
last two methods relieves the housewife of a long and tiring job 
unless the work is done by the staff of the wash-house, which is not 
the general practice. Laundry facilities are at present only provided 
by undertakings in an extremely limited number of cases and the 
extension of the practice is hampered by shortage of equipment and 
accommodation. ‘The installation of labour-saving washing facilities 
in the home meets with the same difficulty or is too costly. 

An efficient, low-cost laundry service with collection and delivery 
arrangements, run by local authorities as a public utility, would 
take the burden of the weekly wash from the working woman’s 
shoulders. As a first and more immediate step, a considerable 
extension of modern mechanised communal washing facilities 
adjacent to the home would seem helpful, provided that they were 
available at hours convenient to the working woman, that the 
wash-houses were so constructed that atmospheric conditions did 
not endanger health, and that the appliances provided were quiet 
and easy of operation. In addition, the design of individual homes 
should be such as to allow for a minimum of washing to be done on 
the premises without undue fatigue and disturbance of family life ; 
where there are young children frequent washing is unavoidable. 
Eventually scientific research may result in technical changes in 
methods of washing and in the elimination of ironing, which will 
simplify the whole process. 


SHOPPING FACILITIES 


Shopping facilities include special shop-closing hours and shopping 
arrangements made by individual undertakings. They are only 
available to a relatively small extent. 

Special shop-closing legislation has been enacted in Poland and 
Sweden. In Poland, the Minister for Home Trade recently made 
regulations for the shop-closing hours of State undertakings and 
co-operative societies in Warsaw so as to enable the public to buy 
essential goods outside normal working hours and to some extent on 
Sundays. As a result of the successful working of the regulations, the 
Government has authorised the provincial governors to regulate retail 
trade in the other large urban and industrial centres in the same way. 
Private retailers must continue to observe the shop-closing hours 
to which they have been subject up to the present. In Sweden, 
the desire to assist employed housewives to look after their homes, 
which was behind the enquiry into shop-closing hours undertaken 
in 1947, resulted in alterations to the Shop Olosing Hours Bill 
introduced in 1948. The Act, inter alia, restricts the right of the 
local authorities to reduce business hours unless the shopowners are 
free to keep their premises open until 7 p.m. on one day in the week. 

The shopping facilities provided by individual undertakings 
include special time off for married women, an “ orders service ” 
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enabling workers to order goods and have them delivered at the 
factory, company stores or mobile shops which tour undertakings 
in isolated areas with a selection of goods, a five-day week for office 
employees or alternate Saturdays off. They are available to a greater 
or lesser extent in a number of countries. It is of interest to note 
in this connection that the Manpower Committee of the Planning 
Commission in France recommended in August 1946 that one of the 
measures to encourage the employment of women should be the 
provision of co-operative shopping facilities. 

The difficulties experienced by married women workers in finding 
time for their household shopping have been accentuated in some 
countries by the shorter hours worked in shops as well as factories. 
If the shops are closed after factory and office working hours and 
on Saturday afternoons, it means that, unless special arrangements 
are made, the only time left for many women workers to make their 
household purchases is during the lunch hour, when there is likely 
to be much congestion and when they may also have to cook the 
family meal. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to describe 
some of the social services now functioning in the various countries, 
which might effectively lighten the burden carried by women who 
combine employment with the care of a home. These services, as 
has been indicated above, are operated and financed in a variety 
of ways, sometimes by public authorities as a community service 
and sometimes by employers, trade unions, women’s associations 
and philanthropic and social agencies for a more restricted group 
of persons. Where direction of these services has been established 
with private and non-professional resources, supervision of standards 
of health and welfare has been increasingly sought from competent 
public authorities. 

An adequate solution of these problems will not only influence 
the extent to which women with dependants are recruited into 
full-time employment, but will also affect their health and efficiency 
in employment and the general well-being of the family. Singly, 
these services, especially on their present scale, can have only limited 
effect. Taken together, with greatly widened scope, they may use- 
fully contribute to the welfare of women workers who are also 
mothers and homemakers. 








STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : — March, etc.: Wages and hours of work, general 
evel ; 


February, April, etc.: Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the main 
groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and 
miscellaneous ; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of retail 
food prices. 


Changes in the Table 


British West Indies. The series for Barbados has been discontinued 
owing to lack of current data. 


Argentina. The series has been re-introduced ; for a summary of methods, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 124. 


Netherland West Indies. The index for Ouragao introduced in July 1950, 
with base June 1949 = 100, is applicable to the whole population. The 
number of items in each group is : food (including cigarettes), 29 ; clothing 
and textiles, 22 ; other articles, 24. The index also includes transportation 
and other services, direct taxes and rent. 

The method of computation is by weighted arithmetic average, with 
weights derived from estimated household consumption in 1949. The 
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estimates are based on figures for import surpluses of consumption goods, 
occasionally corrected for domestic production. 
Prices are collected in 204 places of business in Curagao. 


Saar (Saarbriicken). The index introduced in July 1950, with base 
January 1948 = 100, is applicable to working-class families. It covers 
a total of 119 items, as follows: food, 39; clothing, 31 ; rent, 5; heat and 
light, 3 ; miscellaneous, 41. The miscellaneous items include transportation, 
soap, newspapers, household articles, tobacco and cigarettes. Laspeyre’s 
formula is used in computing the index. 


Venezuela (Oaracas). The index introduced in January 1951, with base 
1933 = 100, covers 37 items, as follows : foods of animal origin, 8 ; foods of 
vegetable origin, 25 ; fuel and miscellaneous (coal, soap, brooms and salt), 4. 


It is a weighted arithmetic average with a fixed base. The weights are 
derived from a family living study undertaken in January and February 
of 1939 among 204 wage-earners’ families in Caracas with monthly incomes 
ranging from 500 to 3,000 bolivares ; and are the quantities consumed per 
consumption unit as obtained in this enquiry. 

Starting in 1933, the Direccién General de Estadistica obtained prices 
from various commercial establishments through the co-operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Caracas. Since 1938, prices have been obtained 
from different shops by the Statistical Office of the Federal District. For the 
past six years, prices have been obtained twice monthly. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows the general level of wages, giving rates or 
earnings per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Canada. New series for the general level of weekly earnings and for 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in Canada will be published, beginning 
with this issue and the April issue of the Review. 


The series are based on a monthly questionnaire sent to establishments 
employing 15 or more persons in forestry, mining, quarrying, oil wells, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, storage, communication, public 
utility operations, trade, finance, insurance, real estate and specified branches 
of service industry—including chiefly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry 
cleaning plants, recreational and business services. 

Figures are gross, including overtime and premiums, before deduction 
for taxes and insurance, etc., but not including family allowances. Wage- 
earners and salaried employees are covered. It is estimated that the survey 
covers 85 per cent. of the wage-earners and salaried employees in the indus- 
tries surveyed (ranging from 58 per cent. in service and 60 per cent. in trade 
to 88 per cent. in manufacturing and 94 per cent. in mining), and represents 
about 63 per cent. of all wage-earners and salaried employees in all industry. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows the general level of hours of work per week. 
5 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


+ = not available or do not exist. 
= not yet received. 
= provisional. 
= nil or negligible. 
= revised since previous issue. 
= represented by a few branches only. 
° = relates to men only (wages tables). 
A line placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (106) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Fi for the te industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, “Bo and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table X 

Further information on the scope and ficance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. I, No. 1, January 1951, pp. ——- 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wi 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Southern | Union of 

Nigeria* | Rhodesia |South Africa Ganate 

Vv Vv Vv 13 


Unemployed | Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) (estimated) 
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1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 63 099 ¢ 


I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
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1 Lagos. 
5 June 1950. 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. ® Mar.-Dec. 
10 June-Dec. 11 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Asta (conel.) EvuROPE 








Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
It v Vv II 
Applicants 
for work 
registered 








Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) ? (insured) 


% 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 





320 961 . 125 929 
244 000 ° 173 913 
66 000 . 195 211 


295 443 
1938 237 371 
1939 ° 
1941 ° 
1943 . 
1944 . 
1945 . 
1946 1 590 318 ¢ 
1947 671 780 § 
1948 240 000 
1949 380 000 
1950 440 000 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
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Aug. 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark Finland France 
Ill Vv 9 Vv 10 


Un- Un- Applicants 
employed | employed | for work tactile via 


(regist.) 42 | (on relief) | registered 
% 
95 630 ‘ 354 554 379 994 


1938 ‘ 373 641 402 186 . ° 
1939 ’ 381 90213) 418 413 15 . ° 
1941 J 292 649 394 534 ° ° 
1943 . 41 552 

1944 . 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 128 673 1 689 989 


1951: Jan. 98 725 161 050 1 821 253 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615 15 . é 15 491 * 








Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 





68 436 
56 633 ° 
45 777 595 242 14 
77 803 603 858 
131 062 1 262 997 
152 891 1 585 246 
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182 202 1 851 879 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 305. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. 3 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 4 Census 
of 26 Apr. 5 Census of 1 Oct. 6 Average for 1950. 7 June 1950. 8 Federal 
area. Public relief fund statistics. 10 Labour registration statistics. 11 Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. 12 Figures prior to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority 
a, actually seeking work or not. 13 Jan.-Aug. 14 Mar.-Dec. 15 Average 
or . 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II Vv Vv : Vv 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 














Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 
(registered) 


(insured) Unemployed 
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874 000 18 368 904 
810 000 92 353 633 
° 420 295 630 


137 260 
88 742 
45 889 
42 422 
62 335 
79 071 
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89 309 
87 549 
76 057 
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Europe (cont.) 
Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
Vv Vv Vv IV 











Unemployed 


Unemployed Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 


(registered) (registered) 


% 
29 881 ; 17 158 § ; 67 351 
30 296 : 16 570 § . 66990 
28 251 17 885 § , 63 7226 
19 181? 5 85 018 
437 5 
3 588 § 


Unemployed 





: eee or 
‘ Oboe! EU: 
i | 
> PPWOA ROTM © 
" N@dwinwo ub ot 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 


Oct. s ome 
Nov. awe oo 15 313° 


Dec. ose coe 175 827 30 756 * 


1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) t § 1 976° 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 305. 


1 Unemployment relief statistics. 2 June-Dec. 3 Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 4 Insur- 
ance year ended —— 1950. 5 Dec. & Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
7 Up to 1940, applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme 
in 1941, percentages obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures 
for the war years are incomplete. 8 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded during the years 1945 to 1947. ® Average for 1949. 


DRintotommoor 


SSSSSorr~n : 
GO rt pt at tt 
mintomtotnininmeOoom 






































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 


Switzerland United Kingdom 
II Vv Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed (insured) 

















(insured) 1 unemployed Wholly # | Temporarily 





ae 
nde 


oo Oo oor 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
61 446 3 
2 780 
2316 
1931 
4 058 
156 028 
8 555 4 
9 571 
036 


57 949 
52 590 
36 663 


a 


Sore 9S 





calf lh 


111 1 Seber 


SCAARS URS 
WWK OOM WOM 


ons 


_ 
ro) 





325 818 4 
328 426 
332 057 


395 197 
392 753 


WNUWWO DARD 


® pPONTAUD 


. 


CR RAUDODO HEin 


Dec. 


1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











NY WOSSSSOm OAR ee 
eel cel el cee el cel el eh eh el ed 


N ioe 


355 788 











14] 
@ 
o 
a 
~~ 
— 
a 








OCEANIA 


Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 7 18 II Vv 











Unemployed | Yatmetgt —_—_[Unempoved *| Yaertlnss 





ae 
ae 


ooown.. 


UWORAARMYD DoUmDeUBD Sind 


won 


OM Om ree 69 20 90 
73: Oo 
7 * 

© 


° 
@ Dow mioiom Ute 
) “oO 
ggys-cs 
UIAGWK oc 
i coiienetionsdinnetien= an! _— 
PORN Oe 


© 
ro) 


. 


Oo 
@ 
ee DD 


*? B85 


S 
N 


oO VARe 





SN NBMOwOS 


1951: Jan. ° 


Persons cov. 5 
(thousands) 827 P 7 
































For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 305. 


1 Wholly unemployed. #? Including casuals. *% From the beginning of 1941 to the 
end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘4 July- 
Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of 
the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of 
registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special 
conditions. 5 Average for 1950. ¢® July 1948. 7% Unemployment benefit statistics. 
8 For the period 1939-1947, annual estimates: June. ° Persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. 12° Apr.-Dec. 1! Average for 1949. 
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Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa ew United States 
Euro Total B.L.S. 2 B.C. 2 
IV )- IV (A) IV (A/B) I 
M.L.T. * M.1.T.c. © 8 1.7. 
3. Ws. 


























100.0 





Dec. 


1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 











AMERICA “ EUROPE 
Colombia 
(Central : Austria 
zone) 
IV (B) it 
MALT. @ . ‘| AM.LT.C. A.M.L.T.C. 
 W.S. 


























100.0 





4 , : : 134.9 
1951: Jan. ° ° sale one 131.2 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 14 212 1 373 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance es a, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory ee ae insurance statistics. V. Statistics 
establishments : IV (A), all coy a of a given importance ; IV ‘B) representative 
sample - establishments ; IV (A/B), t ype B series (for the recent period) linked to a t A 
series. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. Industry (manufa industries and co ic 
tion). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. . Salaried employees. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 3 Includ logging ; monthly 
figures a eee of the month). * Inclu all categories of workers the labour force. 

, the indices are based on es ites. *& ner 7F of Persons covered 
aia ‘to ihe De hate shown as base, unless otherwise specified. ® May. *® Mar. © Oct. 









































310 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 


Germany!| Ireland ———¢ Norway 

s IV (A) 1118 
M.I.T.C. .M.I.T. M.I.T.C. ® A.°M.°I.T.C. 
W.S. 5. Ww. Se W.S. 
100.0 100.0 
101.7 100.0 
99.3 105.5 _ 

100.0 























100.0 § 
103.0 
107.3 


Mar. ° 102.2 
Apr. ° . 
May ° e 
June ° 106.6 
July . 
Aug. ° ° 
Sep. ° 110.4 
Oct. . 
Nov. ° ° e ° 
Dec. 109.8 ‘ a e 
1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 1 273 














Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Poland United Kingdom 1! Australia Hawaii eae ml 


II II III (A/B) I | ea) 
M.1.T.C. -M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C. 22 | A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. 























W.S. ‘ S. W.S. 





100.9 
102.3 


June oie 102.3 
July eee “i 

Aug. ‘ae ° ° 
Sep. one ° 4 
Oct. ead ° ‘ 
Nov. ead 103.2 102.6 
Dec. ode 102.7 102.1 


1951: Jan. 102.8 102.2 


Persons cov. a 13 720 17 665 = o 
(thousands) 2 941 719109! += /21 684 160 427 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 






































see p. 309. 

1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of estab- 
lishments. 4 Jan.-Aug. 5 Annual figures ; commencing 1943, average of quarterly 
figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. 6 Finnmark and 
evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 7% June-Dec. * June. ® Statistics 
of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of 
the pacneting period. 10 Average for 1941. 11 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
12 Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 13 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number 
of onree wage and salary earners subject to the as Insurance Acts; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage 
and salary earners aged 15 and over. 44 From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons 
in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor private domestic 
service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of persons 
aged 15 and over in employment. 15 Covering persons aged 16 and over. 16 Annual 


figures: June. 7 July. 








TABLE III. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of South Africa 





Europeans | Total 


United 
States 


Argen- 
tina 


. Colombia 
Chile (Bogota) 





IV (A/B) 2 


V (B) 





w.s. 


IV (A/B) 


IV (B)| IV (B) 
: w. 





1951: 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


100.0 
101.6 
101.1 
102.2 





150.2 
151.5 
150.3 
150.4 


149.4* 


eee 
S=SISeS |= 
Ui mOnwe 


_-—o 
Qe 
DSS 
mm COO 


100.04 
90.0 
83.1 

105.1 

135.8 

142.6 

153.8 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











--./8 666 

















32 








AMERICA (concl.) 


EvuROPE 





ico 


Mexico | — Uruguay 


Denmark 





IV (B) I 


IV (B) 


IV (A) 





w.s. 


Ww. 





1951: 


Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 








106.9 
111,3 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





105 95 











56 





1 676 





4 330 ® 167 

















I. Labour force sample surveys. 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics o 
establishments ; IV (A), all establishmen 


sample of establ 


series. 


1 
* May. 


w. 


~ p 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickn 


figures : first of the month. 


ormer British India. 
only, based on statistics of establishments. 
industrial classification. 


® Oct. 
8 July 1950. 


1947 = 1 


building. 
; before 


ess 

f 
of a given importance ; IV (B), representative 
ishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
2 Includi % Including mining. 
Oct. 1947, wage earners 


7 July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France | Germany| Ireland Italy Netherlands 


IV (B} | IV (A) 8 IV (A/B)*| Iv (A) II IV (B) 
° w.s. w.s. W.s. w. w.s. Ww. 

















100.0 . 100.0 . 100.0 
103.2 4 : . 103.2 
105.4 : d 109.3 
. . 113.2 
° 98.3 


S338 
— 


© 
PS AD 
Dw WORDS 


: : 113.1 
134.1 


3 
Qe e eee 





100.0 7 
110.9 
118.0 


mee 
rn 
Wwe & 


: 111.3 
113.2 ; 


. 115.6 
113.4 : 


121.37 


_— 
_ 
a od 
— 


Aug. 
Sep. ° * 
Oct. y 114.4 
Nov. > ° 7 
Dec. ° ° 123.8 


1951: Jan. i oo “ . 


Persons cov. - 
(thousands) 8 500 4 842 625 






































Europe (concl.) . OcEANIA 
Sweden Switzerland Australia} New Zealand 
IV (A/B) # IV (B) IV (A/B) | IV (A) | IV (A) 
a Ww. 5. Ww.s. Ww. W.S.12 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
99.2 . 104.5 99.7 
98.2 B 105.7 105.8 

107.8 / 129.5 














“eee @ #@ @ @ 








104.7 


i 107.2 
Dec. 109.0 ' 106.6 


1951: Jan. || 109.6 - 7 107.1 eee : 


Persons cov.|| 1848 6572 eee 
(thousands) /284 14 /7847 85 144 


For * explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. ; 


1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. 
5 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * An- 
nual figures, commencing 1943, es of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. 7 June. ® Average for 1941. * Excluding Northern 
Ireland ; annual figures, June. 1° Before 1941, statistics of establishments covering “—— 
earners only ; since Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. +4 From 1937 
to 1948, estimated number of yoy 2 wage and salary earners subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated 
number of employees 15 years and over in employment. +4 Including working proprietors. 
18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was chenged to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in 
the establishment. 4 Mar. 1948, 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
poe eny | Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) Iv (B)? IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. ; Ww. 

















100.0 
104.9 
93.7 
100.0 « 
99.4 
93.9 
110.1 
114.5 
123.1 


100.0 
78.5 
92.3 

131.4 

195.4 

190.9 

161.3 


SObNtMD URS 


Dec. 


1951: Jan. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































Europe (concel.) 
Ireland 2 & Italy Norway ? 


IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
w. Ww. 














3 |< 
(—) 


100.0 
99.3 
101.1 
93.6 
90.5 
94.0 
103.6 


115.0 
121.7 


ae 
& R2SSSS 
© NAA ae 


122.3 10 
121.8 


Setiaeediomed 
3 28 
ax 


Apr. 
May 
June 
a uly 
ug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


1951: Jan. ° , 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 100 144 
































For a explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. ° 


1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. Including mining. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. *° Aver- 
age for 1941. ° Week in Oct. of each year. 7 Jan.- ug. ® Annual figures commenc- 
ing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
June and Sep. * Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the e eering industry. 
10 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied 
in the establishment. 





Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Count . 
ry Belgian Northern | Southern i Canada 


Congo Egypt Rhodesia | Rhodesia 





Town or no. Whole 
of focalities country ! 


Original base July |June-Aug. 
(= 100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 


Whole 5 


Cairo country 











General 





Composition 3 
of the index a,b,d 





1950: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 














337 
345 
340 
336 
348 
312 
296 
271 5 1951 : 
277 

Dec. 179 : 276 


1951: Jan. a 182 274 ms 
Feb. : 184 277 a oe moe 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 1 Se 
Miscellaneous. P. 


1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. % Since July 1941, a-e. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. *° June-Aug. * Aug. 7 Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. ® As from Jan. 1944, index calculated on a slightly different basis. * Since Nov., calcu- 
lated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. 4° Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


America (cont.) 


Country British 
Argentina| Bolivia Brazil Hon- British West Indies Chile 
duras 


Town or no. Buenos : Jamaica St. 
of localities Aires La Paz |Séo Paulo| Belize (Kingston) | Vincent 


oe 1943 Dec. 1936] 1939 | Se; | aug. 1939 |Aug. 1939|Mar. 1928 
General 











Santiago 




















Composition 
of the index 





100 


1352 
1514 
155 4 
1664 
1694 
2064 
2104 
2044 
1950 


1950: Feb. 
208 
202 
202 
201 
201 
202 
206 
213 
221 




















1950 


1950: Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. eed soe 
Dec. obd one 225 
1951: Jan. be jn bad 225 
Feb. a pas yond ete 225 






































_Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 





Sep. 2 Aug. % Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* July. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont, ) 
America (cont.) 








Neth. 
Mexico W. Indies Panama 


Country Costa eer Guster 
Rica Republic mala 


‘Colombia 





Town or no. Bogota San José —" Seer ‘in Curacao Panama 


of localities 
Original base |i. 1937/1936 Nov. 1941)Aug.1946] 1939 | june |Oct. 1939" 


(=100) 
General 











Composition 
of the index 











Dec. 226 rot 1951: 


1951: Jan. ian oe ééé 224 
Feb. wists aie bats 228 





7S SyeamMm ewok 








| 



































Comp 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; ¢ = Rent; ¢= (me ‘Miscellan 
Miscellaneous. ine 
1 


1 Nov. ® Consumer price index: Aug. 1946 = 100. 3 June. * July-Dec. = pe 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





| America (conel.) 


ASIA 





Country Puerto Vene- 


| Peru Rico Uruguay ousin Burma Ceylon 


Cyprus 


India 





of localities 


Towa or no. | Lima 6 = Caracas|| Rangoon | Colombo 


Ahmed- 
abad Bombay 





nal base 
Onigeree) [1934-36 Mar. 1941] 1929 


Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
July 1927 | June 1934 








Composition 
of the index 




















Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
Feb. 


















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Including coal an p. Dec. %A 
With base 1941 = 100" splined bs .O. to old = es. 
than one year. “s New index ; 1 i 1950 = 


“Mar. June and Dec. * New series, 
7? Average calculated for a period of less 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asia (cont.) 








Country 
Indonesia Israel Japan Lebanon 





— solider Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 


Original base ‘ Mar. 1936- 
(=100) July 1938 | July 1938 |yr0, 1937 | Aug: 1939 





June -Aug. 
1939 





General 











Composition 
of the index 

















Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 629 371 550 oda ide 

1951: Jan. a » 610 374 ja 569 ole ial 1951 
Feb. esa a 681 | opin — sen aaa 



































i 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢= _ Com 
Miscellaneous. Miscelle 


1 Aug. 2 June-Aug. 3 Jan. * Average calculated for a period of less than one . . W 
5 July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1 of New s 
an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50. Series, y 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER .PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 
Asia (concl.) Europe 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria! | Belgium* | Denmark 








Country 





Town or no, 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 200 
Original base 1938 1936-1938 


(=100) 
General 











Composition 
of the index 





3 
, 
i 


SEESE 


BE2ee BS 


COTA REAR PPOOLOm 
> © 

ox, > 33 

NNO ow 


j—) 











100 
111 


110 
108 
110 
108 
1065 
105 


1950: Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Fm oy 

uly 

Aug. ° 352 109 

, 370 . 113 

s3 116 
° Ps 117 
Dec. . 358 ° 118 


1951: Jan. ‘ co 364 120 
Feb. . fae 369 _ 121 


tt tet tt 



































. Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c= Clothing ; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


: Weighted retail price index based on schil prices in Mar. 1938. #* Retail price index. * Mar. 
New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series.  * Mar.-Dec. * New 
Series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 






























































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
Town or no. ss 1 
af tecelities Western Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
= 100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
- aye a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c, € 
1937 ° 100 e 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 ’ 102 108 103 
1939 ° 100 100 2 105 112 102 
1940 ° lll 128 121 131 111% 
1941 ° ° 160 133 152 ‘ 
1942 » ° 206 147 175 > 
1943 ° ° 256 166 294 . 
1944 ° ° 268 174 1 308 173 ® 
1945 ° 1 277 173 2575 215 
1946 ° 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 ° 17 586 315 181 4 4925 284 
1948 162 909 322 186 5 214 302 5 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 161 30 828 52236 189 5 220 331 
1950: Feb. 154 30 548 347 188 5110 328 
Mar. 153 30 324 459 ° 5 040 328 
Apr. 153 29 408 468 ‘ 5 115 325 
May 156 29 473 482 191 5 124 325 
June 161 29 709 500 ‘ 5 192 327 
July 149 30 789 528 P 5 193 326 
Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sep. 148 31 455 532 ° 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 32 270 560 ° 5 324 340 
Nov. 150 32 341 578 188 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 32 668 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 588 ° 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 597 193 eee 347 
Food 
1937 ° 100 e 100 ° 100 
1938 100 97 ° 102 100 104 
1939 " 95 100 2 104 ° 103 
1940 ° 107 137 117 ° 1114 
1941 ° ° 189 129 ° > 
1942 e 264 143 ° . 
1943 ° 330 159 > 
1944 ° ° 334 168 173 4 
1945 ° 1 764 342 169 ° 209 
1946 > 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ° 19 511 373 183 4 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 34 O11 365 188 6 069 321 
1950 156 35 948 54936 188 5 877 342 
1950: Feb. 160 36 370 390 188 5778 342 
Mar. 159 36 099 469 ° 5 658 342 
Apr. 160 34 570 483 e 6770 336 
May 168 34 747 488 192 5 789 336 
June 157 35 239 621 ° 5 888 339 
July 153 37 000 544 ° 5 844 ' 336 
Aug. 150 36 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sep. 149 36 199 563 . 6 090 345 
Oct. 150 36 248 614 ° 5 959 351 
Nov. 152 36 100 624 188 6 016 351 
Dec. 155 36 474 624 ° 6014 351 
1951: Jan. 157 633 . 6 075 
Feb. 159 638 188 eee 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
than one year. 
5 New series, with base Jan. 1948= 


2 Jan.-Mar. 


100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 








3 Average calculated b 
« From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d spliced by I. 


r. 


a period of less 
O. to old series. 


6 New base: Mar. 1950=100. 


195 


195 


195¢ 


195] 








Co 
Miscel 


ay 
sumpt 
and D 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 



















































































L 


See 


Countey Nether- 
lands Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
Town or no. 
of localiti =a 31 Warsaw | Lisbon ricken 50 95 
bee an he ¢ July 1938- 
ginal base llioss-1939| 1938 | 1947 | Fuld, ogo | Jan. 1948 | July 1996 1935 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a, b a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 ° e ° ° 100} 100 * 
1938 101 103 ° 100 ° ° 102 102 
1939 102 105 ° 101* ° 15434 105 104 
1940 117 122 ° 111 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 ° 122 ° 232 134 137 
1942 143 152 ° 138 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 154 246 146 153 
1944 153 * 157 ° 172 ° 257 145 153 
1945 1765 160 66 188 276 145 152 
1946 1924 164 77 208 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 . 424 150 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100 * 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 116 478 160 170 
1950 240 173? _ 213 in 529 = ain 
1950: Feb 234 165 117 217 118 517 ° 170 
ar. 237 166 116 215 116 522 161 170 
Apr. 237 170 119 225 117 523 . 170 
May 237 171 wp 214 117 522 ° 170 
June 241 171 ‘ 208 117 621 161 171 
July 240 172 208 114 21 ° 171 
Aug. 239 172 211 116 526 ‘ 171 
Sep. 243 178 210 123 534 162 172 
Oct. 248 179 209 123 543 ° 172 
Nov. 249 181 209 ond 553 ° 173 
Dec 249 183 211 wae 661 164 179 
1951: Jan. 185 2165 185 
Feb. or 218 ° 188 
Food 
1937 100 100 ° 100? 100 * 
1938 102 104 100 ° 104 103 
1939 103 106 . 101 17824 106 107 
1940 121 127 111 ° 215 121 120 
1941 145 152 124 e 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 ° 141 ° 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 ° 154 ° 310 149 153 
1944 166 ® 161 173 . 323 147 148 
1945 170 § 163 74 192 é 347 146 146 
1946 195 3 163 82 217 | ° 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 ° 81 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 ¢ 599 157 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 #8»| 106 623 169 168 
1950 280 1697 we 218 ool 694 aad odd 
1950: Feb. 273 155 120 exe | 630 F 170 
Mar. 277 156 117 220 107 687 169 169 
Apr. 276 167 120 232 «| ~=—(109 686 ; 170 
May 279 169 oe 217 108 683 . 170 
June 287 170 - 213 108 679 170 170 
July 281 171 213 103 679 . 171 
Aug. 278 169 216 106 686 . 171 
Sep. 279 179 216 110 698 172 172 
Oct. 289 178 214 110 713 ° 171 
Nov. 289 182 215 ne. 728 . 173 
Dec. 289 184 216 741 175 178 
1951: Jan. - 185 221 185 
Feb. abe 225 188 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Weights based on family budget enquiries. 2 Weights based on estimates — te con- 
sumption. b Average | calculated for a Lm of less than one year. * July 1936 = 5 Sep. 
and Dec. § Jan. 7 New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L. 0. to old B.% 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 








































































































Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
Country i ae > 
Switzerland| Turkey Kinedom Australia Fiji Hawaii antes 

Town or no. 

of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 i 

a June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 

General | 
Composition — 
of the index | 
1937 ] 
] 
] 
I 
] 
| 4 
| ] 
1 
| 4 
| 1 
| 1 
1 
1949 | 7 
1950 one 
1950: Feb. > 1949 : 
Mar. . _ 
Apr. x 1950 . 
May 
June ° | 
July ° 
aang . 
ep. 
Oct. | Perso 
Nov. | (thou 
Dec. = 
Dz 
19 
19. 
19: 
eee 19. 
1950: Feb. 
Mar. P 19. 
Apr. 19: 
May 19¢ 
June : | 192 
July ! | 194 
Aug. ° 19¢ 
Sep. . 194 
Oct. 195 
Nov. ° . 
Dec. 125 ° 1949 : 
1951: Jan. a“ 127 a. 7 
Feb. a 127 we : 1950 : 

Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. * New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Mar. ies x 
“ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100. 5 New consumer price index, spliced by I.L.0. * weer 
to old series ; 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. * Quarterly average. 7 Revised series; ousé 
composition, a-e. *® Including heating. * Average of 8 months. litsiedieeeee: 

1 Bo 
employee 
Dec, © ¢ 


Sep. and 


Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


AFRICA AMERICA 


Egypt Canada Colombia Mexico 
Mi., man., || Mi., man., | Mi., man., eer 
constr., constr., constr., com., Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. constr. trans 
transp., serv. || transp., serv. | transp., serv. ” nsp. 
Week Hour Week Day Hour | Week 
M. W. . W. M. | Ww. | M. W. M. W. 


Earnings 2 Earnings 4 Earnings Earnings 3 





























Pesos Pesos 


: 
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Piastres g 
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NnwoorsI0OOu 
‘ BSSSeesee: - 


; DO BD BORD bt te et et ee 
1 REUSSRuyye: 
—_— 

.. PES S58 
* SSSSreSssz’ 
PI at nt ot eh 
‘ SSSSSS2RE2" 
. Herooocsco 





ees 
i REBESSSS.-«- 
Chnootndso 


1950 
11949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sep. 
Dec. 








Persons cov. 115 ° > ° 13 
thousands) (1948) (1947) 





























AmERiIcA (concl.) ASIA Europe 





Peru Ceylon Japan i Czechoslovakia 





., mi., man. . Mi., man., . 

ew com., a . : a ae . Mi., man., constr. 

Day Month — 

M. | W. | MW. Ww. | MW. _W. Ww. aw 
Earnings Earnings 7 : — 


Soles Soles Yen Ké. 

















‘ S3zssesesy' * 


Perengnenmeo 
SSSRRSa 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


: RE Orooure | 
' SSSSSR2E8 

. WP coo Co cowr0 
= 

Ss 
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—oO 
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+ © 
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1949: Dee. 


1950: Mar. - ‘ ° 263°F 
June ° e ° 351°T 
Sep. ° ° ° 369 
Dec. ° ‘ ‘ eee 








—————— 








Persons cov. : 7 
thousands) (1947) 
































1Bogoté. 2% Annual figures : onwege of Jan.and July. *Oct.ofeach year. ‘ Including salaried 
‘mployees. Based on data for “ nine leading industries ” ; old series based on eight industries. § May- 
Dec. 6 July. 7 Including salaried employees. 8 1936-1938=100. *® Mar. 1° Average of Mar., 
Sep. and Dec. 11 Oct. 1948. 12 Nov. 1949. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 








Denmark France 





Man., constr., com., transp., etc. Man., constr.°, com., transp.* ° 
Hour Hour 


. sk. | M. unsk. | w. | M. W. M. Ww. 
Rates 














Earnings 1 





Fr. Fr. 


1950 
1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sep. 
Dec. 











Show » SagssS..... 
Cpe © mMintnion 





























Persons cov. ° e P 6 _ 
i a 
(thousands) (30 June 1949) (Jan. ) 

















Europe (cont.) 





Luxem-} Nether- 


Ireland bourg | lands ® Sweden 





Mi., man,, | Mi., man., : 

Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. constr., | constr., Mi., man., constr., 
com., transp. 

etc. trp., serv. 


Hour Week Hour Day Hour 
» Aan ieee M. | W. |M.W.3/ M. W. | M. W. >. ote . Sia Tae 
Earnings 5 Earnings Earnings 
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1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sep. 
Dec. 














Persons cov. 1 878 (thous 


(th as) ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ (i948) 89 566 
ousands 
(1947) 






































1 Excluding overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 2 Insur 
ance statistics (accidents). % Including juveniles. 4 Including foremen and juveniles. 5 One week 
in Oct. of each year. classifie: 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF. WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 


Sweden (concl.) Switzerland ! 
Mi.°, —_— For., mi., man., constr., com., transp. 
Week Hour | Week 
M. skil.,| M. M. skil., M. 
M. | Ww. | m. w. |M. skil. ereki. | w. | M. © on eoeka. | w. | M. w. 
Earnings Earnings 2 
Index Fr. 


67.04 
68.62 
69.29 
71.95 
76.88 
84.20 
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* 
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35.40 
36.69 
38.85 
42.40 
45.45 
49.48 
52.32 
55.30 
58.20 
63.30 


; JOROIORORO re ess ee pe 
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2 902020 ew pene ees see eo 
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1950: Mar. 
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Sep. 
Dec. 
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—  — ae eee 
(thousands) (1949) 




















Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


United Kingdom 3 Australia 








Agr., mi., 
man., constr., Mi. (ex. coal), man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 


com., transp., transp. (ex. railways), serv.* com., transp., serv. 
etc. 
Hour Hour 4 Week & Hour 


M.w.| M. | WwW. |Mw.s a aes ies Di 
Rates 7 | Earnings Rates 


Index . > . > " d. Ss. d. 8. 


100 . ° ° 
102 . B 1.7 
106 ° ° 
118 
129 
137 
143 
149 
156 
172 
1058 
109 
111 
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1949: Dee. 111 
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Persons cov. 6 000 6 000 
(thousands) : < . (Oct. 1947) : (Oct. 1947) 















































1 Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Monthly figures: averages for 
half-year ending in month indicated. *% Manual workers. 4 Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: 
July. 5 Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945: July. Including juveniles. Annual figures: 
31 Dec. of each year. Scope of series enl (30 June 1947=100). * Owing to changes in industrial 
classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 





Oceania (concl.) 





Australia (concl.) 


Hawaii 


New Zealand 





Mi., man., constr., 





com., transp.*, serv. 


Mi., man., constr., 
com.,, transp., serv. 


Mi., man., 
constr., 
com., 


transp., serv. 


Mi.*, man., constr.*, 
com., transp.*, serv. 


Agr., mi., man., 
constr., transp., serv. 





Week 


Week 





M.? | W. 


M. 


Week 


M. W. 


Hour 


Week 








Rates 


Earnings 2 


Earnings® 





1950 
1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sep. 
Dec. 


87 6 


CID UCI DW DOD Hrw 


£A. 


5 PONAMAAAM 
> Om moms ht 8 
ONS hd de 


9.73 
9.16 
9.97 


10.22 


_ 
@. . 
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. | ilomal 
: NPR Sem NSO 
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Ce ll el 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 























41 








228 


(1948) 











1 Including agriculture. 


2 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 











| Perso 
| (thou 


1An 
month, 
ear: 
May, 
hours - 
Classi fic: 


rDINNWOWOFr © 


'_ >} Or 


Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 





AFRICA | AMERICA EvuROPE 





Egypt 4 Dsained state Argentina 2 France 





Mi., man. Mi., man., 7 q Mi., man., 
constr., : constr., com — pa anny . ‘ - .. transp., || constr., com., 
serv. transp., serv. ~~ P- . transp., serv. 











40.7 
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Persons cov. 115 49 436 
(thousands) (1948) (Oct. 1949) 






































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Ireland® | Sweden ® mivpdom iin Australia 11 New Zealand 12 





Mi., man., ry Mi.*, man., Mi., men. constr., Mi., _— eonste., 

bid . . . . . 
constr., | com. transp., com., transp., serv com., transp., etc 
Py FPN , ¢ M. Ww. Sar eee 


1937 43.9 e . 45.06 41.10 41.39 
1938 43.9 . - 44.89 41.01 41.31 
1939 . 44.56 40.99 41.31 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1949: Sep. 
Dec. 


1950: Mar. ° . 45.6 
June é ° ° 
Sep. ‘ . 46.1 
Dec. ° ° ° 
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ne 
oe 
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| Persons cov. 7 e 6 000 
| (thousands) (Oct. 1947) 





























1 Annual figures: average of Jan. and July. 2 Buenos Aires. 3 Oct. of each year. 4 Per 
month, including salaried employees. 5 July 6 Dec. 7 Oct. 1948. ® One week in Oct. of each 
year, ® Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939: averages of semi-annual res; and 1946: 
May. 10Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. 11 Normal 
hours ; June of each year. 12 Normal hours ; Mar. of each year. 13 Owing to changes in industrial 
tlassification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 





Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1949 


In 1949 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain articles of ordinary consumption 
(foodstuffs, fuel, etc.).1 The results are given in the following table 
for October 1949 for 54 countries. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office ; in other cases, 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in different countries or even in 
different towns in the same country. Furthermore, various articles 
are still rationed in a few countries, and supplies may not always 
be available in the desired quantities at the ration prices. In these 
cases the prices themselves may be officially regulated and must 
be considered as subject to special reservations. 

As a rule prices are given for the capital or the most important 
town in each country. Where they are furnished for a number 
of towns in a country, averages are presented. These are unweighted 
arithmetic averages, computed in most cases by the Office. 





1 The results of the enquiry in the four preceding years have been published 
ernational La 


as follows : for 1945, in Int bour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January- 
February 1947, pp. 188-195: “Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 
1945”; for 1946 and 1947, in INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1947-48 (Geneva, 1949), pp. 216-227, table XX: “ Average 
Retail Prices: A. October 1946; B. October 1947”; for 1948, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 4, October 1949, pp. 435-446 : “ Retail Prices in Cer- 
tain Countries in October 1948 ”. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 





AFRICA 





Union of 


Article +. Cai Kenya) Morocco South 
Africa 


: 





4 Casablanca 2 towns 2 


: 





Shil- Francs i Pence 
lings 
0.93 33.50 . 8.8 
0.88 . ° 
38.00 
92.00 
110.00 
215.00—490.00 
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. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice ¢ 

. Macaroni 
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. Beef { 2nd quality 
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29.5-58.1 
15,.1-21.4 
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lst quality 
. Pork { and quality 
st quality 
. Mutton 2nd quality 
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. Fresh fish 
. Smoked fish 
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226.00 
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755.00 
10.25 


57.00 
118.00 
33.00 


1 15. Margarine 
. Lard 
7. Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 
20. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
21. Eggs (fresh) 


. Peas (dried) 
. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

5. Cabbage (green or red) 
. Onions 

7. Apples (home produce) 
. Oranges 

29. Prunes (dried) 
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30. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. canes, roast (ord.quality) 
. Tea 


. Cocoa 
. Salt (cooking) 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre 


36. Firewood 100 ky, 
37. Coal (household) ms : 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh. . 75 11.95 
39. Gas (cooking) 100 cum. ° J ‘ ° 


40, Soap 100 gr. 3.1 0.18 8 13.40°® 
4l, Cigarettes 20 18.0 0.90 30.00 


=oSR ins 


oS mong 
~ 
S 


- &. 
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* Factors used for conversion into metric units: 1 lb, = 0.4536 kg. ; 1 Spanish lb. = 0.46 kg.; 1 imp. quart 
1.1365 1. ; 1 U.S. quart = 0.9464 1. ; 1 1. of oil = 0.9 kg.; 1 apple or 1 orange = 0.125 kg. ; 1 cu. m. of wood 
400 kg. ; 1’ cord of wood = 128 cu. ft. = 1450 kg. ; 1 kati = 0.6048 kg 


1 Calabar, Ibadan, Jos. *% Capetown, Witwatersrand. * Average for fewer towns than indicated in the 
neading. 4Cooked. 5 Imported. ® Green tea. 7 Charcoal. * Laundry soap. *72 per cent. fat. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 





OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTIO 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont.) 
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. Beef 
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- Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
- Eggs (fresh) 


. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

. Apples (home produce) 


Oranges 


. Prunes (dried) 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. Coffee, roast (ord.quality) 


Tea 


. Cocoa 
. Salt (cooking) 
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. Gas (cooking) 


. Soap 
. Cigarettes 
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United States 
28.7 32.8 
34.7 35.1 
20.3 20.9 
27.8 28.9 
37.9 39.9 
158.5 158.5 
129.4 128.3 
163.4 173.9 
156.3 152.3 
60.4 62.4 
215.8 241.0 
73.2 76.5 
131.0 139.1 
159.4 160.9 
63.3 64.6 
41.0 45.0 
22.7 24.8 
155.4 163.4 
110.55 | 125.45 
6.4 7.2 
34.2 40.1 
11.7 10.4 
11.2 13.2 
15.7 18.5 
19.2 19.8 
40.8 40.8 
54.2 54.2 
21.4 20.5 
lil. 118.2 
279.5 268.1 
97.9 107.6 
1%8-26.0¢ | 1548-155.1 © 
4.8 5.0-8.4 
20.6 19.6 








Bolivia 
31.5 1.12 
33.5-37.0 ° 
20.9 | 10.87 
28.9 ° 
39.0 | 17.39 
° 34.78 
155.2 | 26.00 
‘ 5.00 
159.8 \o8 00 
50.7 F 
220.9 | 26.00 
72.3 | 22.00 
139.8 |102.00 
157.0 | 78.00 
° 50.23 
65.0 | 40.00 
44.1 | 56.52 
° 66.66 4 
22.4 7.50 
162.7 |133.33 
112.45) 82.60 
6.5 2.50 
° 30.80 
35.9 | 27.50 
10.6 7.61 
12.3 5.43 
16.3 6.70 
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34.4 | 16.00 
. 50.3 | 65.22 
21.2 | 11.00 
121.3 | 31.50 
280.9 |195.65 
95.5 |169.40 
. 3.26 
° 14.25 
. 173.92 
° 413.24 
4.8 1.20 
. 3.33 
° 10.50 
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coal. 





3 Imported. 





* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


1 Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
¢ Bituminous coal ; low volatile. 


8 Laundry soap. 


4 Sunflower and almond oil. 


5 “ Processed American ”. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





British West Indies 
Chile 





St. os 
Vincent! Trinidad 


Kings- — 3 towns 1 








Pesos 
7.71 
7.05 
9.33 


& 
z 


1, Wheat bread 

2. Other bread 

3. Flour (wheat) 

4, Oatmeal or rolled oats 
5. Rice 

6. Macaroni 


_ — 
ae ©° 
seese § 


sese ee 
a 


e 2 
om 
— 


e Ist quality 
7. Beef 2nd quality 
l[Ist quality 
2nd quality 
Ist quality 
2nd quality 
Ist quality 
2nd quality 


21.87 


Saas & 


40.00 
50.00 3 


POOWROOOOWR SRO > 
Ne 
Py os — 
ODIO 


ton 
SOSRADOSD CRtrnDdo 


egugeges eeuc. se F 


ssl 


29 
Z 
8 


ug 


—— 
tts Won 


BB 


. 


ges 


ao 
~~ 
‘* oe 
. 


- 85 SBRR. Seeses 
QD 3532000 


3 
sis 
em a4 
oo 


bE 
a 


— 
a 
— 


Sa 
BS 58-8855R oSe8 


CON NAASUD SO UUSWR SAB 


. 


8 a8 


ee 
win® ©& Stvivt 


oSEs 


ooow 
pots FBS SE: 
S838 8383 8s 


ae 
° 


. Peas (dried) 
23, Beans (white/red haricot) 


ms 
©: 


S-esS woe 


 B8SS. 
2onem 


8 88388 S22 sks 


K¢ 4 
1 
Kg. 


= 


os 
~Seeeo BSS wwe 


S aS- SS 


b0. Sugar (white, granulated) 


— 


on 


ine) 
We © ~WRwWYwY 2S BROBDO Badr 


0 
0 
> 6 9 . 
176 Bl. Coffee, roast (ord.quality)| ” 110.0 3 213.8 1 J 
93.7 2. Tea " 264.0 | 158 310.8 246. 112, 
259.1 - Cocoa - 81.4 | 110. 50.7 114 140. 
104.7 (Mes Salt (cooking) . 6.6 4. 4.4 6. : 
44 °. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre|} 61.2 23. 63.4 38. . 
’ 100 kg} 120.0 | 24 55.6 51. 200 
948 B7. a (household) ~~ nil 15.0 5 wy Ty es oe 6 
ys. Electricity (light e ’ - J . : 
40.9 pore Be ie] . | 598. . ; 265.00 | 315.63 


BY. Gas (cooking) 


- 
s 
wo 
Ny 
= 
"S 
o 


1.70 


~ 
o 
— 
© 
a) 























1009r, 
20 














*For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


1 Antofagasta, Concepcién, Valparaiso. * Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, Cali, Cartagena, Ibagué, Mani- 
es, Medellin, Pasto, Popa an. * Ave for fewer towns than indica in the heading. 4 — bean oil. 
“yy ® Valparaiso only. 7 Charge for first 40 kwh.; second 40 units: 5.0 cents per kwh. ; additional 
Ks: 3.0 cents. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTIO$#ypRA 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont.) (E 










































































AMERICA (concl.) 
o> Guate- . 
Article Unit *||minican| Ecuador | “1, Mexico Panama Peru Uruguay 
| Republic 
Mexi-| 4 
coe Quito | ® = a towns Panama Lima | 4 towns ® — 
Sucres ate Pesos| Pesos| Centésimos| Soles Soles Pesos 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 53 5.22 0.12} 1.48) 1.55 35.3 2.00 2.50 3 0.30 1. WI 
2. Other bread sa . 4.57 P 1.60) . 43.7 « ° 0.44 § 9 oti 
8. Flour (wheat) » 15 3.91 0.26; 0.94) 0.95 24.3 1.80 2.80 0.18 § 3 Flo 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats a : 5.43 2.10) . 52.0 4.65 3.98 1.00 8 4 Oa 
5. Rice ° 29 2.72 0.22) 1.22) 1.25 23.4 1.20 1.49 0.28 5. Ric 
6. Macaroni ” 66 7.83 ° 1.93] 2.24 38.6 1.75 4.38 0.38 6. Ma 
Ist quality ” 71 | 9.78 | 0.85} 4.40] 3.15) 76.1-140.9 0.46 
7pet {ana guauty | > [49 | 820 | O80] Sis] 28] gaze S50 [pan San) Os | 7.06 
st quality * . J . . . x 
8. Pork Qnd quality | * || 62| 8.70 | 0.87) 4.99)3.60 8 a1atos.oy 850 | 3.90 | 195 Fg por 
st quality Bs ° . ° . ° 
9. Mutton 2nd quality ” + 5.65 ~ 3.90 i . } 3.05 2.90 8 0.40 9, Mu 
Ist quality ? ° ° e s ° ° ° ° 
10. Veal { 2nd quality . . ° ‘ 5.00) . a ’ \ 0.47 B10. Vez 
11. Ham a 220 | 21.74 3.15) 14.38) . 283.5 30.00 e 5.00 8 1). Hal 
12. Bacon ° ° 26.09 1.09} 10.50) . R ° ° 2.00 B 19 Bac 
13. Fresh fish 4 101 | 82-087 | 0.87) 4.63) . 36.8-66.1 ° 2.603) 0.10 § 13 Fre. 
14. Smoked fish sa 88 . . 8.20) . . ° . 4.00 Big. sm 
15. Margarine ° : : 5.00) . : 6.60 3.53%) 0.82 B15. Mar 
16. Lard * 110 | 15.22 0.76] 5.39! 5.62 66.1 12.00 8.40 1.40 § 16. Lar 
17. Peanut oil Litre|} 88 | 16.00 . . . ° . . : 17. Pea 
18. Milk (unskimmed) . 18 1.00 0.16} 0.93) 0.70 26.4 1.50 ° 0.17 Bis, mill 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 220 | 19.57 1.74} 10.47] 8.12) 211.2 30.00 21.33 3.20 § 19. But 
20. Cheese (ordinary quality)| ” 88 8.04 1.63, 4.72) 5.50) 118.2 10.00 . 1.74 § 9. Che: 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 5 0.60 0.07} 0.36) 4.35 7.2 0.60 0.49 0.05 § 9). Egg 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. ° 5.65 0.33} 1.25) 1.12 . ° ° 1.20 B 09. Pea: 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)} ” 22 3.91 0.28] 1.96)1.30 3 40.8 3.00 2.80 3 |0.80-13% 99° Roa, 
24. Potatoes . 20 1.09 0.22| 0.74) 0.57 23.8 1.60 1.53%) 0.18 B 94° pot; 
25. Cabbage (green or red) ba ° 0.87 0.06; 0.98) . 30.4 . 4.45 0.20 B 95, cab) 
26. Onions » 40 2.17 ° 0.36} 0.40 30.4 1.50 1.35 0.25 B 96. Onic 
27. Apples (home produce) a . 3.48 ° 181} . . 2.40 5.44 0.45 & 97. App 
28. Oranges : 9 0.98 0.08} 0.75) 0.53 26.6 3.20 3.60 0.38 B 98° Ora 
29. Prunes (dried) . 19.57 ° 6.50) . 85.3 10.00 ‘ 2.80 8 99 Pru 
30. Sugar (white,granulated)| ” 26 2.83 0.15} 0.81) 0.86 33.1 0.65 1.11 0.38 B 3 
. Suge 
31. Coffee, roast(ord.quality)| ” 93 | 13.04 0.70} 4.27} 3.82 105.2 9.00 5.60 8 1.90 B 3). Cont 
32. Tea = > 86.96 > 6.80) . 399.5 30.00 24.50 7.20" 29 Tea 
83. Cocoa ” > 5.22 0.39} 6.60) . . > 5.503} 4.00 B 33° Coee 
84. Salt (cooking) - 13 0.87 0.08} 0.21} 0.23 12.8 0.20 0.35 0.12 B34 Sait 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) |Litre|| 56 4.38 0.45; 0.77) 1.02 24.0 ° " 0.50 B35. Beer 
86. Firewood 100 kg; . 15.22 ° 12.00} 12.25 ° 96. Fi 
87. Coal (household) ° ° 52.17 16.00} 22.50 ° 30.00 40.00 13,005 97" Coal 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh,| 11 0.45 0.03; . ‘a 25.07 0.37 ‘ s 38. Elect 
39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m, 7 ° ° ° ‘ . 13.92 . Gas 
40. Soap 100 gr 7 1.13 8 ° 0.21|} 0.24 ° ° . 0.05 40. 
41. Cigarettes 20 || 20] 1.22°| 0.20] 0.40) . ; 0.60 0.603} 0.26 4) ae 
* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. * For 1 
1 Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, Torreén. % Arequipa, Cuzco, Huancayo, Iquitos. * Average for 1 Goat 
towns than indicated in the heading. ‘Ceylon tea. 5 Charcoal. Charge for first 10 kwh. ; 0.010 pesos 


kwh. ; next 40 units : 0.07 pesos per kwh. ; ail additional units : 0.04 pesos. 7? Charge for first 3 kwh. ® Lat 
soap. *® Local product. 
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[PTIOMVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
+.) (FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont.) 








Article Burma India 





Rangoon Calcutta 





Rupees upees-annas-pice 


1. Wheat bread 

2. Other bread 

3. Flour (wheat) 

4, Oatmeal or rolled oats 
5. 

6. 


1.842 r. 0-8-1 
0.336 y 0-7-6 


esses 
" 


Rice 3 
Macaroni 


Ist quality 
. Beef { and quality 
st quality 
een } hs Ses 
st quality 
. Mutton 2nd quality 
st quality 
- Veal 2nd quality 
. Ham 
. Bacon 
. Fresh fish 
. Smoked fish 


4.176 
4.965 2 


GINIGD COCDCD RO 


“pom 88h SSS ° 


ssssusss8s83388 


3.056 


eS Ser 
S38 sss 


. Margarine 4 
. Lard : 
. Peanut oil 2.793 


. Milk (unskimmed) 1.111 
. Butter (table) é 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


. Peas (dried) 
. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 
). Cabbage (green or red) 
. Onions 
-Apples (home produce) 
. Oranges 
. Prunes (dried) 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 1.918 
. Coffee, roast (ord.quality) . 

2. Tea 14.911 
. Cocoa 


. Salt (cooking) 0.390 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) . 


36, Firewood 8.250 
87. Coal (household) . 
38. Electricity (light) 0.750 
39. Gas (cooking) " 


40. Soap 0.250 
41. Cigarettes 20 . 


—Oo 
_ 
~] 

e 


0.160 4 


S— os: 


1.163 
1.002 


SREE-S FR! 


ees 


BEE ES! 
cesesnee « 
R 


=O=5 
SSszs' * 


= 

~ 
FS PO © womo~E 
ae Ses seksss 





























"For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 
1Goat meat. *%Frozen; Australian. * Buffalo milk. Duck egg. 5 Charcoal. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI( 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont. ) 





Asta (cont.) 





Article Indonesia 1 Japan @ Lebanon 





Whole 


Djakarta | Makassar country Beyrouth 


Lumpur 





Guilders Yen Piastres Cents 
40.29 35 
. 45 
42.50 28 
54.10 80 
48.51 75 


\ 409.86 = 


\ 416.78 = } 1.45-2.89 


300 
275 | 0.91-1.04 


. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 

. Macaroni 


sees eg 


NEMS Boggweryo 
SVOS BUSeae 


quality 

. Beet quality 
quality 

. Pork quality 
quality 

. Mutton quality 
quality 

- Veal quality ° ° . 
517.85 4 ° 2.65 
1018.64 . 1.92-2.46 

216.53 . 


- Ham 
. Bacon 
. Fresh fish 


sssssss833s83838 


J ‘ 2.00 
. Smoked fish . ° s y . 


. Margarine 232.00 4 


. Lar : ° ° 
- Peanut oil i é ‘ 174.64 4 


. Milk (unskimmed) 59.43 
. Butter (table) 894.00 
. Cheese (ordinary quality) 653.33 4 
. Eggs (fresh) 20.25 


. Peas (dried) 38.40 4 

. Beans (white/red haricot) , 

. Potatoes 8.32 

. Cabbage (green or red) 20.53 

. Onions 37.60 

. Apples (home produce) 83.73 
65.60 


i) 
a= Ge co 


oPrPSere 2s. & 
SShSS SS S 


. Oranges 
. Prunes (dried) 


ssasae oe 


— 


85.86 
428.57 
895.99 


22.20 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 

. Coffee, roast (ord.quality) 
Tea 

. Cocoa 

. Salt (cooking) ° 

. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre 


. Firewood 100 kg. 
. Coal (household) ° 
. Electricity (light) Kwh. 

. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m. 


. Soap 100 gr. 18 0.20 
. Cigarettes 20 < 2.25 


ssss 


is) 
.SFaee Se, ee ep om 


¥SBSs Ss RseS2 BSex 


.. 2er 
SSB 
































* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


1 Free market | 2 Arithmetic averages of ration and non-ration prices, wei 
gpentiine purchased by consumers. % Alor Star, Kota Bahru, Kuala Trengganu, Penang, | Faiping: oak Sitia 
uala Lumpur, Kuala Lipis, Kuantan, Seremban, Malacca, Muar, J Bharu. cial ceiling pri 
weighted averages not available. 5 Charcoal. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont. ) 





Asta (concel.) 


EUROPE 





Pakistan 


Philippines 


Thailand 


Austria 


Belgium 





Karachi Lahore 


Manila 


Bangkok 


Vienna 


4 towns ! 





1. Wheat bread 

2, Other bread 

3. Flour (wheat) 

4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
5. Rice 

6. Macaroni 


lst 
2nd 
Ist 
2nd 
lst 
2nd 


quality 
quality 
quality 
quality 
quality 
quality 
quality 
quality 


7. Beef { 
8. Pork { 
9. Mutton { 


\4. Smoked fish 


15. Margarine 
16. Lard 
17. Peanut oil 


18. Milk (unskimmed) 

4 a (vane) ality) 
. Cheese (ordinary quality 

2l. Eggs (fresh) 


2. Peas (dried) 

%. Beans (white/red haricot) 
4. Potatoes 

%. Cabbage (green or red) 
2%. Onions 

27. Apples (home produce) 


30. Sugar (white, granulated 
3 Seen, roast(ord.quality 
. ea 


34, Salt (cooking) 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) 


36. Firewood 

87. Coal (household) 
38. Electricity (light) 
89. Gas (cooking) 


40. Soap 
41, Cigarettes 





Rupees-annas-pice 
0-5-11 
0-8-7 


0-511 
0-5-8 


\ 0-13-11 


1-12-2 | *24 





1-0-1 
6-5-5 
0-2-2 


4-2-8 
10-1-8 4 
0-4-6 


0-1-9 











Pesos 
0.71 
0.45 





Baht 








Schilling 


2.45 
1.90 
1.82 


6.20 
4.18 
12.00 


10.00 
29.00 


19.00 
12.00 


14.00 
14.00 


mr — 
ma 


OS tr mate | ms 
ShSSSS FSS SB 


gm SoBS wo¥SSn _ 
SS S238 S8Sssv 





Frances 
6.88 
6.67 


12.69 
2.12 





* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 
‘Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Liége. 


harcoal. Laundry soap. 


Ww 


2 Imported. 
te, 72 per cent. fat. 


® Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI0Mivpp, 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont. ) 





EuRoPE (cont.) 





Article Finland France Germany 





Average 
of several} Bizone 
towns } 





Francs Mark 


. Wheat bread g > : 38.1 0. 

. Other bread ; 4 ° . 0.47 
. Flour (wheat) ‘ R 51.0 0.51 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats ° . . 0.80 
. Rice ° y 143.0 
. Macaroni ° . 113.4 


411.8 
188.7 
368.6 


453.7 
265.5 
282.9 


esse 


“Beet { ona quality 
“Pork { gna quality 
“Mutton { ona quality 
“Veal { 2na quality 


3° Perey 


goto, gengoge 


tw 
_ 
Sermsaye of 


. Ham 

. Bacon 

. Fresh fish 

. Smoked fish 


. Margarine 
5 | 
- Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

- Apples (home produce) 
. Oranges 

. Prunes (dried) 


.- PEPNREYPrENP KeSoooSo 


S 


ssssses 
. 


SAIS wor 
Bowe web 


BSes 


— 
ae me O 
nom a 
— 


Som 
‘Rm DWCdoI Cor ~II 
SBEE S 
Se9S5 SL~o 
Ronee BASS 


Kx % 
1 
Kg. 


aw 
“J 
. 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. Coffee, roast (ord.quality) 
. Tea 

. Cocoa 

. Salt (cooking) 

. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre 


. Firewood 100 kg. 
. Coal (household) 
- Electricity (light) Kwh. 
. Gas (cooking) 100cu. mj} 3 


. Soap 100 gr. i J é 
. Cigarettes 20 J . 65.0 


SD) SCORDRARN tO 
ere. osss, = 


sss 
— 
~weo 
~ 
* oe 
fos) 


Com Cot 


he SRESER 


ao powhh- 


a ae) 



































* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


1 November prices. *Non-alcoholic. *% Charcoal. 4 First 25 cu.m.: 942 dr. per cu. m.; all additie 
units : 1022 dr. Laundry soap. 
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t. ) (FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1949 (cont. ) 





Europe (cont.) 





Luxem- | Nether 
bourg lands 





Luxem- 
bourg 


2 
2 
° 


4 towns # 





i 


Cents 


s 


1, Wheat bread 

2. Other bread 

3. Flour (wheat) 

4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
5. Rice 

6. Macaroni 


Sy 
— 


32.8 
36.2 § 
43.3 
49.0 
100.0 


seee se 
ywoooo 
oe 





305.0 
320.0 


e Ist quality 
7. Beef and quality 
st qu y 
8. Pork aaa quality 
st quality 
9, Mutton 4 ond quality 


Ist quality 
ll, Ham 


12, Bacon 
13. Fresh fish 
14. Smoked fish 


SS8Sess Ss 


185.0 


420.0 
370.0 


10.0 


136.0 
260.0 


COh pA RIOR 


S Pe pi 
S Sh as 


15, Margarine 
16. Lard 
17. Peanut oil 


18. Milk (unskimmed) 

19. Butter (table) 

2. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
21. Eggs (fresh) 


e 

a 
ese 
© 


20.2 
443.0 


gs3 


OWNQo 


eS 
Wm  OT29 

oe 

i bonny 
@ os 


Zsssesss8 4 — a. 3 
Ko. »o88 
cIiSo~w soow 

woo & 

8 SSax 


ssszsss 

oss] 
. S8Sze Foe 

m& 09 O10 @ 

git. 

assswa 

on oooooo 

onspo 
SSSR 


_ 
or. 
a 
IJ 
Ce sj 
“se 


87. Coal (household) 
38. Electricity (light) 
%.Gas (cooking) 


40, Soap 
41. Cigarettes 


SoS baam 
ua 


wo 
~ @ 
Seo Sans 









































"For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


‘Cork, Dublin, Dundalk. * Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Turin, Venice. * Amsterdam, 
Tohingen, Heerlen, The Hague. 4 Gdansk, Katowice, Lodz. 5 ay calculated for fewer towns than indi- 
tied in the heading. ® Creamery butter, farmer’s butter: 76.5. 7? Dublin only. *® Laundry soap. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTIO} 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Article Unit * Portugal Sweden a Kinedom Australia Fiji AF 
‘ 7 
Lisbon | towns 1| towns 2 4 towns 3 | 7 towns 4 || 2 towns § Suva a 
Escudos|Escudos| Kronor| Francs Pence Pence Pence Pence 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 3.40 3.30 1.12 0.47 6.8 8.5 12.6 5.0 
2. Other bread nd 3.40 2.40% 0.63 0.70 ° ‘ 12.6 , 
8. Flour (wheat) ~ 6.60 6.60% 0.68 0.85 7.2 6.6 11.0 3.0 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats “4 8.00 ° 0.82 0.96 ° 12.7 23.1 14 
5. Rice - ° 5.30 ° 1.51 . 9.9 13.2 J 
6. Macaroni 6.10 6.20% 1.04 1.06 ° 17.47 50.0 ‘ 
Ist quality x .00 | 20.70 3.23 6.20 | 26.5-57.3 | 26.8-58.7 41.9 
7. Beet @nd quality | ” || 16.00 | 12.50| 2.88] 5.29 |19.8-48.59 ° 29.8 | 353 
8. Pork Ist quality - 25.60 | 22.50 3.59 8.18 52.9 ® || 60.7-64.6 45.2 38.2 
a csee J eat quality | > |] 160 | igeae] sigh co) | seeeleroco7zk .. | oe 
st quality x . 2 . J A : 5.3 
9. Mutton 4 ona quality | ” || 10.00| 9.738 a754} 7.87 37.5 9 ; 44.1 | 9387 
10. Veal Ist quality vd 25.00 | 22.60% 6.16 9.60 ° : . ° 
5 2nd quality 53 18.00 | 12.54 4.61 8.39 6 R 29.8 ‘ 
11. Ham “sf 36.00 | 31.334) 7.02 11.00 ° 119.07 114.6 91.7 
12. Bacon 12.40 | 12.60 3.43 8.63 50.7-68.3 82.3 68.3 56.2 
13. Fresh fish sf 23.00 | 19.708 1.67 4.21 25.4 ‘ 26.5 37.5 
14, Smoked fish e ° 2.756 ° . ‘ 57.3 46.3 
15. pompenine 24.00 | 25.948 2.60 e 22.0 48.5 é 
16. La 13.80 | 13.87 2.66 3.75 26.5 23.1 52.9 
17, Peanut oil Litre}} 10.60 | 11.07% 4.95 3.00 ‘ 55.5 69.5 
18. Milk (unskimmed) - 3.20 2.76 0.35 0.48 8.8 8.9 7.0 6.2 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 40.00 | 40.30 5.60 9.77 39.7 57.7 66.1 39.7 
20. Cheese (ordinary quality)| ” 36.00 | 34.20 3.20 5.18 30.9 42.0 52.9 39.7 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 1.25 1.08 0.23 0.36 3.0 2.9 4.0 2.8 | 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. 6.00 8.316) 0.74 1.38 . 17.6 7 17.6 14.7 
23. Beans (white/red haricot); ” 8.00 6.74% 1.49 1.21 ° 26.5 8.8 : 
24, Potatoes 2 1.60 1.60 0.26 0.38 3.3 6.6 6.6 6.6 
25. Cabbage (green or red) ° 1.30 0.71 0.37 0.45 10.8 ° 8.8 13.2 
26. Onions “4 1.40 1.21 0.77 0.71 9.5 8.2 8.8 9.9 
27. Apples (home produce) wd 5.50 3.72 1.50 0.74 13.9 é : 16.6 
28. Oranges ° 7.00 8.256 1.506 1.48 17.6 ‘ 8.0 19.8 
29. Prunes (dried) ° 18.00 | 16.506 ° 2.36 26.5 46.3 7 68.3 28.0 
80. ~ = (white,granulated)| ” 4.80 4.99 0.79 1.03 11.0 9.9 11.0 13.8 
31. Coffee, roast(ord.quality)|} ” 12.00 | 12.21 5.80 4.57 ‘ 124.6 7 105.8 126.1 
82. Tea i 60.00 | 60.71 | 16.00 15.21 88.2 72.8 141.1 113.1 
33. Cocoa s 88.00 | 39.14 4.12 4.79 68.3 41.97 68.3 77.2 
34. Salt (cooking) ° 0.40 0.46 0.34 6.6 447 5.5 64 
35. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre ° 1.00 1.00 21.5 ° 36.0 . 
36. Firewood 100 iy! 50.00 | 43.338 4.40 13.09 ¢ > ‘ 210.0 119.2 
37. Coal (household) ” 1150.00 |128.57 ° 23.22 96.7-—106.5; ° ° 136.7 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh 2.50 2.14 0.16 0.43 6 ° ° 6.0 10 
39. Gas (cooking) 180.00 ‘ 18.00 27.00 ° ° _ 335.5 
40. Soap 100 grj} 0.59 0.62 0.09 0.22 ° 2.2 2.3 2.0 | 
41. Cigarettes 20 ° ‘ 2.00 0.65 ‘. 23.0 22.0 | 








* For the conversion factors into metric units, see page 329. 


1 Castelo Branco, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, Porto, Viana do Castelo, Vila Real. 
4 Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle-0 


8 Basle, Berne, Geneva, Zirich. 
6 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 7 M 
10 First 6 per cent. of total consumption : 3 per kwh. ; balance : 0.5 per kw! 


5 Melbourne, Sydney. 


Tyne. 
8 Home-killed. 


only. 





® Imported. 





2 Géteborg, Malmé, Stockhol! 
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Thirty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. Report III (Part II). Summary of Reports 
on Unratified Conventions and Recommendations (Article 19 of the Constitution ). 
Geneva, 1951. iii+86 pp. $1; 6s. 

This second summary of reports submitted by Governments under the relevant 
amendment of the Constitution in 1946 relates to three groups of subjects—the 
protection of workers against accidents, vocational training and apprenticeship, 
and labour inspection. 


— Report IV (2). Objectives and Minimum Standards of Social Security. Geneva, 
1951. 364 pp. $2; 12s. 
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Value. Geneva, 1951. 89 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 


— Report VIII (2). Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture. Geneva, 
1951. 41 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 
Each of the above reports contains the replies of Governments to the relevant 
questionnaire, an analysis and proposed conclusions for discussion by the Confer- 
ence. 


— Report [X (Supplementary Report). Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Geneva, 

1951. 42 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 

This report is being submitted to the Conference together with Report VIII (2), 
which was prepared for the 33rd Session (1950) but not discussed. It contains 
supplementary replies and information from Governments, received since the 
publication of that report. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. 


Coal Mines Committee, Fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. Report I. General Report, 

Geneva, 1951. iv+108 pp. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 

Describes the action taken in the various countries in the light of the conclusions 
of the Third Session, the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committee, and a survey of recent events and develop- 
ments in the industry. 


— Report II. Hours of Work in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1951. 46 pp. 25 cents ; 
Is. 6d. 
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An analysis of the replies received from Governments on the proposed revision 
of the Convention (No. 46) limiting hours of work in coal mines (revised 1935). 


— Report III. Productivity in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1951. vi+178 pp. $1 ; 6s. 

A first examination of the factors influencing productivity in the coal industry. 
After discussing the definition and measurement of productivity and presenting 
statistics from various countries, the report examines the effect of natural and 
technical conditions, management, wages and labour relations, and formulates a 
number of conclusions for consideration by the Committee. 


Publications of the United Nations 


DEPARTMENT OF Economic ArFrarrs. Agricultural Requisites in Latin America. 
Report of the Joint E.C.L.A./F.A.O. Working Party. Publication No. 
1950.11.G.1. Lake Success, New York, 1950. xvii+156 pp. $1.25; 9s. 


— Economic Development in Selected Countries : Plans, Programmes and Agencies. 
Vol. II. Publication No. 1950.11.B.1. Lake Success, New York, 1950, 
xiii+271 pp. $2. 

The present volume outlines economic development programmes in Australia, 
Bulgaria, Colombia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa. The report is limited to a factual descriptive 
account of the more significant aspects of the countries’ programmes for economic 
development and a brief survey of national governmental organisations responsible 
for the implementation of the programmes. It contains no appraisal of the prob- 
lems and progress of economic development. Though no longer completely up 
to date, the material contained in this volume will be of assistance to individual 
Governments and to various international organisations concerned with aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 


— Economic Survey of Europe in 1949. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Publication No. 1950.II.E.1. 
Geneva, 1950. xv+299 pp. $3; 15s. 

This third annual survey by the Economic Commission for Europe is intended 
as an independent appraisal of the European economic situation in the world in 
1949. It records, on the credit side, continued progress in production, investment 
and trade in most countries ; the possibility of increasing European industrial 
production by about 50 per cent. during the next ten years and a return to the 
maximum rates of expansion before 1914; the prospects of European technical 
and financial participation in the economic development of overseas countries ; 
and, on the debit side, the fact that the economic progress of Western Europe 
still depends on external aid ; the virtual stalemate in economic relations between 
Eastern and Western Europe ; the growing burden of armaments ; and above all 
the serious dollar shortage. The credit and debit sides are adequately balanced 
but the situation is precarious, mainly because “ the ability to maintain employ- 
ment and production at high levels has been the fortunate but largely accidental 
result of the play of market forces, which have not yet engendered a setback on 
the scale experienced shortly after the First World War”. The tendency to guard 
against this eventuality by measures of protection threatens to bring it about. 
“ Europe’s problems can be satisfactorily solved only within the framework of an 
expanding economy, not merely in Europe itself but in the world at large. ” 


— Problems of Migration Statistics. Population Studies, No. 5. Publication 
No. 1950.XIII.1. Lake Success, New York, 1949. vii+65 pp. 60}cents ; 4s. 6d. 


— Statistical Office. Sample Surveys of Current Interest (Third Report). Statis- 
tical Papers, Series C, No. 4. New York, 1950. 41 pp. 
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World Iron Ore Resources and Their Utilization. With special reference to 
the use of iron ores in underdeveloped areas. Publication No. 1950.I1.D.3. 
Lake Success, New York, 1950. viii+74 pp. 80 cents ; 6s. 

According to this report, iron ores of metallic content and quality comparable 
or superior to those now commercially exploited in industrialised countries are 
available in large quantities in underdeveloped areas, in particular, in Latin 
America and Africa. Industrialised countries may continue for a long time to draw 
upon these reserves and, in return, underdeveloped areas may get coking coal 
which, with the exception of China and Mexico, is seriously lacking in most of them. 
The present main obstacle to the establishment of integrated steel industries in 
underdeveloped countries is the limited local demand for iron and steel products. 
Although, in some of the larger, more populous underdeveloped countries, the 
current demand for steel products is large enough to support the expansion or 
rounding out of facilities for more diversified production, no underdeveloped 
country as yet has markets large enough to sustain plants producing all the types 
of steel products it consumes. New steel industries in underdeveloped countries 
will probably need protective measures against imports because at the beginning 
they will not be as efficient as those of industrialised countries. Finally, the report 
examines the alternative technology for producing iron and steel in underdeveloped 
countries. A bibliography and a statistical appendix complete the report. 


Other Publications 
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Caizz1, Bruno, and Ameye, M. C .L. Benelux: Organisation et 
Preface by E. J. E. M. H. Jaspar. Cahiers de l’actualité économique, No. 23. 
Geneva, Editions Radar, 1950. 34 pp. 2.50 francs. 
A popular survey of the history, organisation and future problems of the Benelux 
Union. 


Dossy, E. H. G. Southeast Asia. London, University of London Press Ltd., 1950. 
415 pp. 18s. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh. The East European Revolution. London, Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1950. xv+406 pp. 22s. 6d. 


SPRENKEL, Otto B. van der (editor). New China: Three Views. By Otto B. van 
der SPRENKEL, Robert Guriiarn, and Michael Linpsay. Introduction by 
Kingsley Martin. London, Turnstile Press, 1950. xv+-241 pp. 9s. 6d. 

The three authors are among the first non-Communist European observers to 
return after witnessing the Chinese revolution while it was actually taking place, 
and their descriptions are both objective and complete as regards the general trend 
of events. The final section of the book contains some of the basic documents of 
the new régime, including the Common Programme, which is more or less the 
provisional Constitution of the New China. 


TruJILLO Mourns, Rafael Leonidas. Evolucién de la democracia en Santo Domingo. 
Discurso pronunciado por Su Excelencia el Presidente de la Republica Domi- 
nicana al inaugurar la XIII Conferencia Sanitaria Panamericana. Ciudad 


Trujillo, Impresora Dominicana, 1950. 69 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Propuctiviry. Diesel Locomotives. Productivity 
Team Report. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a Productivity Team 
representing the Diesel Locomotive Industry. London, New York, 1950. 
xiii+51 pp. 3s. 
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— Electricity Supply. Productivity Report. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1949 
of Productivity Teams representing the Electricity Supply Industry. London, 
New York, 1950. (8)+129 pp. 3s. 6d. 

A short study of the American industry with particular reference to the pro- 
ductivity factors likely to be of interest to British industry. Section [X deals with 
labour conditions and relations under the following headings : negotiating machin- 
ery, wages and conditions agreements, job evaluation, incentive bonuses, recruit- 
ment and induction of new employees, supervisory training, joint consultation, 
safety, health, etc. 


— Management Accounting. Productivity Report. Report of a Specialist Team 
which visited the U.S.A. in 1950. London, New York, 1950. viii+-71 pp. 2s. 
Presents the findings of the British accountancy team on the accounting, costing 

and statistical information provided for American management at different levels, 

the methods by which it is obtained and how it is used. It also contains reeommen- 
dations for management and accountants in British industry. Some information 
is given on the remuneration of labour and also on American productivity statistics. 

One interesting finding was that American industry makes little attempt to measure 

productivity, but prefers to rely on unit costs. 


— Packaging. Productivity Report. Report of a Specialist Team which visited 
the U.S.A. in 1950. London, New York, 1950. xiii+58 pp. 2s. 6d. 


— Rigid Boxes and Cartons. Productivity Team Report. Report of a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1950 of a Productivity Team representing the Rigid Boxes and 
Cartons Industry. London, New York, 1951. x+38 pp. 2s. 


Barocu, T. Germany : An Experiment in ‘Planning’ by the ‘Free’ Price Mechanism. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1950. 72 pp. 3s. 
The author severely criticises the economic policy followed in Western Germany 


after the 1948 currency reform. He believes that statistics exaggerate the extent 
of the recovery of the German economy after the currency reform, as compared 
with the degree of recovery achieved before that reform. He categorically denies 
that the recovery can be ascribed to the policy of decontrol ; indeed he argues 
that this policy has severely restricted the actual revival to a fraction of what was 
possible. The currency reform itself, az well as subsequent acts of economic policy, 
had in his view extremely harmful social consequences, including a very unequal 
distribution of incomes and consumption, fostered by an unsuitable taxation 
system ; and much distress was caused by the adoption of an old-fashioned monetary 
policy which preferred deflation and unemployment to quantitative controls, even 
though such controls are immensely superior to purely monetary devices if structural 
discrepancies between demand and supply, such as those caused by war and post- 
war events, have to be remedied. 


BonuomMeE, Carlos de. Salario y Participacién en las Utilidades. De acuerdo con la 
Doctrina, con la Ley y con la Jurisprudencia. Coleccién Derecho del Trabajo 
en América del Sur: Vol. VIII—Perd. Arequipa, Lima, Editorial “ Cha- 
chani” S. A., 1950. xv+346 pp. 

Part I of this study of the law on wages in Peru deals with general considera- 
tions, the exemption of wages from attachment, taxes on wages, minimum wages, 
wages in certain industries, and the employment of women and children. The 
second and third parts are devoted to payment for Sundays and profit sharing 
respectively ; and there is an appendix of documents relating to labour courts and 
procedure, social insurance contributions, etc. 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. International Studies Group. Anglo-American Economic 
Relations. A Problem Paper. Washington, D.C., 1950. vi+74 pp. 60 cents. 
This pamphlet outlines the background and development of current issues in 

economic relations between Great Britain and the United States. Rearmament, 

the Economic Recovery Programme, United States commercial policy, conver- 
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tibility of sterling and the sterling balances are among the problems discussed. 
Alternative solutions to these problems are systematically considered. A well- 
chosen bibliography is included. 


Brown, William Adams, Jr. The United States and the Restoration of World Trade. 

An Analysis and Appraisal of the I.T.O. Charter and the General Agreement 

on Tariffs and Trade. Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1950. 

xiii+572 pp. 

The author examines the historical origins, negotiation, content and implica- 
tions of the two Instruments, and appraises them in relation to United States 
foreign economic policy. 

Points of contact between the I.T.O. and the International Labour Organisation 
will naturally arise out of the Charter’s provisions concerning employment policy 
and economic development, the elimination of unfair labour conditions and com- 
modity control agreements in case of widespread unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. With regard to these control agreements, and the exceptions to free-trade 
principles in the case of national agricultural policies, the author regrets that 
normal market forces are not allowed to influence adjustment processes in a more 
direct way than is provided for in the Charter. He further considers that the 
recognition in the Charter of quantitative import restrictions for the purpose of 
economic development is “ damaging to a document that is supposed to be based 
on a consistent body of principles”. Moreover, the Charter does not, in his view, 
establish sufficient new inducements for foreign investment in backward countries, 
and he regrets that the emphasis is so much on the sovereign rights of capital- 
receiving countries. 


BUNDESKANZLERAMT ZENTRALBURO FUR ERP-ANGELEGENHEITEN. Das JOster- 
reichische Investitions-Programm, 1950/52. Vienna, 1950. 199 pp. 
The programme outlines the use which the Government proposes to make of 
Marshall Aid counterpart funds becoming available during the period. It gives 
a description of the general principles on which the programmie is based, followed 


by a detailed analysis of the proposed investments for the various Austrian 
industries. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, Reference Division. The European Recovery 
Programme, 1947-50. London, 1950. 35 pp. 


COMMONWEALTH Economic COMMITTEE. Commonwealth Trade in 1949. A Memo- 
randum prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. iv+18 pp. 6d. 


CoNDLIFFE, J. B. The Commerce of Nations. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 

Inc., 1950. xi+884 pp. $7.50. 

A comprehensive and interestingly written historical approach to the study 
of international trade. The author traces the development of international trade 
from ancient times, emphasising its relations to political, economic, social and 
ethical factors ; and at the same time traces the parallel development of economic 
theory and economic policy in general. The book is divided into four parts. The 
first is a résumé of commercial history before the 19th century. Commerce of the 
19th century is then discussed in more detail, with particular concern for the 
development of economic doctrines. The last two parts of the book deal with the 
impact of the two world wars on international trade and discuss current problems 
in this field. Chapter XVIII, “ A Framework of World Order ”, provides a useful 
summary of the economic work of the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 


Economic Survey Mission TO THE Putiprines. Report to the President of the 

United States. Washington, D.C., 1950. ii+107 pp. 

The mission was undertaken at the request of the President of the Philippine 
Republic to consider the economic and financial problems of the country and to 
recommend measures that would enable the Philippines to become and to remain 
self-supporting. The report analyses the major economic, social and political 
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problems, and concludes that the basic cause of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the Philippine economy in the post-war period lies in the fact that “ the 
opportunity to increase productive efficiency and to raise the standard of living 
in the Philippines in the post-war period has been wasted because of misdirected 
investment and excessive imports for consumption”. It recommends improve- 
ments in Government finance, agricultural production, industry, international 
trade and finance, and public administration. In addition, it proposes the adop- 
tion of a number of welfare measures and concludes with the recommendation that 
the United States Government should provide financial assistance of $250 million 
through loans and grants to help in carrying out a five-year programme of eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance. 


Gorpon, Wendell C. The Economy of Latin America. New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1950. xi+434 pp. $5.50. 

Having found from experience that there is no single survey of the economy of 
Latin America as a whole, the author has attempted to describe the economic 
relations of the region with the rest of the world and to analyse it in terms of the 
different institutions which constitute it. After describing the setting, he deals 
on the same regional basis with the organisation of production in agriculture, 
mining, transportation and industry ; public and social services ; capital formation ; 
pricing and production control; and international trade. There are numerous 
statistical tables, a bibliography and an index to the book, which concludes that 
Latin America needs an appropriate economic system and suitable industrialisation 
in order to enable all to enjoy the benefits of modern technology. 


Hanson, Simon G. Economic Development in Latin America. An Introduction 
to the Economic Problems of Latin America. Washington, Inter-American 
Affairs Press, 1951. xi+5381 pp. $7. 

This book by the editor of the journal Inter-American Affairs is intended for 
students. Around the central theme of acceleration of economic development, he 
makes a general study of the evolution of Latin America on a functional basis, 
dealing in succession with resources, organisation for production, transportation, 
economic policy and international relations. The author devotes particular atten- 
tion to relations with the United States since “the policies of the United States 
are of tremendous importance to developmental activity in the other American 
republics”. There are numerous references to American material in the notes 
and bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL Tin Stupy Group — GROUPE INTERNATIONAL D’ETUDES DE 
WETAIN. Draft International Agreement on Tin, March 1950. The Hague, 1950. 
22 pp. 5s. 


— Tin, 1949-1950. A Review of the World Tin Industry. The Hague, 1950. 55 pp. 
4s. ; 2 guilders ; 50 cents ; 30 Belgian francs ; 200 French francs. 


MInistry OF Works, MINES AND Power, India. Central Electricity Commission. 
Planning for Electric Power Development in India. A Hand-Book of Informa- 
tion. Simla, Government of India Press, 1950. 40+xxxvi pp. 5 rupees 
4 annas ; 8s. 3d. 


MULLER, Robert. Le rattachement économique de la Sarre a@ la France. Une 
contribution a l’étude des Unions douaniéres et économiques. Preface by André 
Pretrre. Paris, Editions scientifiques Riber, 1950. iv+307 pp. 

A thesis presented in 1948 and brought up to date by adding a summary of 
recent events and notes. It gives the arguments for the economic attachment of 
the Saar to France and describes the means used ; a list of books dealing with 
economic unions and the problems of the Saar is included. 


Paciric Coast BoarD OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. Economic Outlook for 
the Pacific Coast, 1950-1960. Volume II of Report on the Economic Survey 
of the Pacific Coast States. San Francisco, 1950. v+51 pp. $1. 
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Pratt, Wallace E., and Goon, Dorothy (editors). World Geography of Petroleum. 
American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 31. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. xvii+464 pp. $7.50. 

The first part of this volume relates to petroleum in the ground, and deals with 
geological principles governing the occurrence of petroleum, the search for petroleum 
in the ground, geophysical exploration and the estimation of reserves. Part IT is 
concerned with the functional organisation of the petroleum industry as regards 
development, production, storage, transport, refining and distribution. Part ITI 
gives a comprehensive survey of the world’s petroleum regions and Part IV is 
devoted to the aspects of utilisation, including a very interesting statistical survey. 
A table gives petroleum production and exports in 1938 and 1947 by countries and 
regions. A short bibliography contains many references to works in English, and, 
to some extent, to general topics also in French, German and Spanish. 

The work is a valuable geographical survey of the world’s petroleum-produc- 
ing regions, consisting of interesting contributions supplied by scientists, experts, 
leading oil companies, and institutions and organisations of international impor- 
tance. It treats the geography of petroleum on a broad basis so as to include several 
aspects of the industry which present live problems in human geography, and takes 
into account important political, legal and some social aspects of the industry. 
The accompanying photographic plates, maps, diagrams and tables add to the 
interest of the study. 


RampogrR PLOEN, Erwin. Las clasificaciones de los ingresos ptiblicos ordinarios y 
su importancia en la Hacienda Piblica. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado 
de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad 
de Chile. Santiago, Imprenta “ Relampago ”, 1950. 111 pp. 


Roruscaitp, K. W. The Austrian Economy since 1945. London, New York, The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. vi+82 pp. 7s. 6d. 


In this critical evaluation of economic conditions and policies in post-war 
Austria, the author concludes that “the apparent prosperity in Austria rests on 
rather precarious foundations, both internally and externally”. The weaknesses 
are, in the author’s view, (1) the one-sided investment boom, supported by a 
marked inequality in incomes, though this inequality in income distribution may 
make it difficult to sell final output and thus bring th: boom to an end ; (2) the 
continuance of inflationary trends, which could be checked only at the risk of 
inducing deflation and unemployment now that the Government has discarded 
the larger part of its apparatus of economic controls ; and (3) the insufficient level 
and weak structure of exports, accentuated by the dislocation of pre-war trade 
relationships with Eastern European countries. 


SANTARELLI, Antonino. Occupazione totale e commercio con l’estero. Padua, CEDAM 
(Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani), 1950. viii+209 pp. 900 lire. 


SInDIcAaTO VERTICAL DEL OtIvo, Madrid. El aceite de oliva, moneda mediterranea. 
By Juan de ArEespacocnaGa. Madrid, 1950. 73 pp. 


— El consumo y los movimientos comerciales de grasas en el mundo. Madrid, 1950. 
215 pp. 


— La coyuntura general de las grasas y aceites en los diferentes paises del mundo. 
Vol. I. Madrid, 1950. 221 pp. 


STANDIGER Ausscuuss FUR SELBSTHILFE. Die angeschlossenen Verbdnde Berichten 
tiber Leistungen gemeinschaftlicher Selbsthilfe. Gottingen, Verlag Otto Schwartz 

& Co., 1950. 210 pp. 

The “ Permanent Committee for Self-Help ” is a loose association of 29 West 
German organisations performing certain economic functions on behalf of groups 
of persons who are not able to perform them for themselves. These organisations 
include various bodies concerned with farm settlement, savings institutions, pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives, the German Trade Union Federation, the German Women’s 
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League, the Confederation of Building Societies, the Central Association for 
Productive Aid to Refugees, the Central Union of German Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives, etc. 

The present volume gives a brief survey of the work of these organisations, 
together with a description of the nature and aim of the Permanent Committee 
itself. The latter has, since its inception early in 1949, been concerned mainly with 
the problems of groups of the population (disabled soldiers, displaced persons, etc.) 
who have been particularly affected by the war. 


Eeonomie Theory. 


ArmstTrRONG, J. Incentive and Quality. London, Chapman & Hall, 1950. x+113 pp. 
18s. 


Arnou, André. Eléments d’économie politique. La consommation, la production, 
léchange. Paris, Editions Spes, 1950. 733 pp. 1,500 francs. 


This manual has been used for teaching for many years and is intended as an 
introduction for students, businessmen, politicians and officials of large organisa- 
tions to a knowledge and scientific understanding of the realities of the contem- 
porary economy. Following the programme for the first year of legal studies in 
France, it defines the object and method of economics, outlines the economic data 
and explains the machinery and conditions of consumption, production and 
exchange (currency, credit, prices). Although observing these classical divisions 
of the traditional framework, the author is not bound by the historical categories. 
Recognising the need for fact finding, without which the theories are only relative, 
he emphasises the supremacy of social aims and the growing action of the State 
and of groups, which invalidate the classical postulates. 

A second volume will deal with distribution and international trade. 


BocuioLo, Rémulo. La Moneda y los Problemas Econémicos. Buenos Aires, Edi- 
torial La Vanguardia, 1950. 112 pp. 


Bye, Raymond T. Social Economy and the Price System. An Essay in Welfare 
Economics. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950. viii+356 pp. $3.50. 
While most economic works dealing with prices are devoted to studying how 

they are determined, this book deals with the functions which they perform and 

their possible contribution to a theory of welfare economics. The author sets out 

“to discover what potentialities and what obstacles are offered by a normative 

price system as a mechanism for guiding the economic process in accordance with 

the principles of social economy . . . and to find what institutional features of 
the contemporary world hinder or thwart the realisation of such potentialities as 
there may be, and what changes in these institutions are indicated as desirable ”’. 

In his opinion, the balance established by the market price between supply and 

demand undergoes too many deforming pressures to satisfy necessarily the four 

criteria of applied social economy: guaranteed minimum, incentive, developing 
of talent, and common surplus. Neither under conditions of pure competition 
nor under those of private monopoly or of any intermediary system can the market 
price ensure the satisfaction of the consumer’s needs, a fair distribution of income, 
the formation of all capital useful for technical and economic progress and the full 

employment of human and material resources, and production at least cost. A 

normative system of prices can only permit a welfare economy to be carried out 

if the deviations are corrected and abuses prevented by State intervention, which 

at the present stage raises the question of price fixing by a central service in a 

fully planned economy. The author concludes the book at this point without 

deciding between capitalism and collectivism, which appear to him to constitute 
the main issue of the immediate future of contemporary economics. 


GrorGeE, Pierre. Géographie de l’énergie. Série: Géographie économique et 
sociale, n° 4. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, Editions M. Th. Génin, 1950. 469 pp. 


The author has directed his main effort to studying the conditions of exploita- 
tion and especially the forms of utilisation. The first part examines the natural 
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and economic conditions governing the exploitation of sources and forms of energy 
classified according to the order of their development in time and growing impor- 
tance : coal, oil, electricity. The second part surveys energy consumption and 
commerce both in industrial and in backward economies. The conclusions show 
the importance, for the economic and social explanation of the contemporary 
world, of a geography of energy “ evoking precise analyses of production and con- 
sumption in the different countries, and of the share or profit of the different social 
classes in each country ”. 


JEANNENEY, Jean-Marcel, and Cotiiarp, Claude-Albert. Economie et droit de 
Védectricité. Textes et statistiques. Collection publiée par la Faculté de Droit, 
l'Institut Commercial, l'Institut juridique de la Houille Blanche, |’Institut 
d’Etudes politiques et l’Association des Amis de l'Université de Grenoble. 
Paris, Editions Domat Montchrestien, 1950. 276 pp. 


The first part is devoted to the economics of the French electricity industry. 
After an examination of the natural and technical conditions governing production, 
which deals with the effect of the different variations in the flow of water power 
and of the current state of equipment, it considers the important problem of tariff 
fixing. While elasticity of demand usually varies in the same direction as prices, 
electricity consumption is more or less constant in the high tariffs but increases 
considerably with the least reduction of the lowest tariffs. A public service cannot 
fix its tariffs (as an ordinary monopoly fixes its prices) at the level which balances 
marginal cost and marginal receipt. This is shown by the history of electricity 
prices in France, which have been determined by the development of technique 
and later by State intervention. Since 1914 the inertia of the nominal price imposed 
for electricity has caused the real price to vary inversely with the general cost of 
living—to rise during the 1929-1986 crisis, and to fall with the general monetary 
depreciation until the tariffs were increased in 1947. 

A second part based on the essential laws and regulations (reproduced in an 
appendix) examines the evolution and present state of the law governing electricity 
production and supply in France. 


Koxka.is, Alexander. Introduction to the Total Theory of Labor. New Positive 
Foundation of Economics. Concord, N.H., 1950. 232 pp. Paper $5 ; cloth $6. 


The author endeavours to develop an entirely new general theory of economics 
based on various propositions and definitions, including (a) the assertion that 
labour represents the only “ economic means ”, nature being defined as “ a condi- 
tion of the economy ” rather than an “economic means” and capital as “ exe- 
cutory labour energy crystallised in the external world as a result of new, more 
productive direction of production”; (b) the distinction between “ directive ” 
and “ executory (corporeal) ” labour ; and (c) the proposition that the relationship 
between production results and the application of the two “ elements of produc- 
tion ” mentioned is not additive but “ multiple”. With the aid of this apparatus 
the author shows the invalidity of various (especially Ricardo’s and Boehm- 
Bawerk’s) theories of value and capital. It is stressed that the present volume is 
only an introduction, the treatment of certain essential subjects being postponed 
to forthcoming publications. The author’s difficulties in getting his ideas accepted 
by fellow economists are described. 


LEWINSOBN, Richard. Trusts et cartels dans l'économie mondiale. Paris, Librairie 
de Médicis, Editions M. Th. Génin, 1950. 386 pp. 


After defining “trusts” and “cartels” and outlining their economic history 
from ancient times up to the beginning of Liberalism, the book gives a good des- 
cription of them in the various industries. It then examines the different attitudes 
of the public authorities ; according to the country and period concerned, the State 
now ignores them, now regulates or prohibits them, now imposes compulsory 
cartels or imitates private trusts by creating public trusts. There is a brief analysis 
of the effect on the economic situation and prices, and of the present tendency to 
industrial concentration. 
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Statisties, 


Davis, Kingsley. The Population of India and Pakistan. Princeton University 

Press, 1951. xvi+263 pp. $7.50. 

This study is based on a critical analysis of the statistics compiled from census 
enumerations and registration of vital statistics over a period of 70 years. A 
continuous fall in death rates and an almost stationary level of birth rates have 
resulted in an accelerated rate of population growth. Discussion on causes of the 
declining mortality rate and on the Indian life tables, and a study in differential 
fertility, are the main items of this part of the book. The trend towards urbanisa- 
tion, the state of the sub-continent in the fields of education and literacy, the 
demographic aspects of caste and religion, the population problems of partition— 
these are the topics which form the sociological background to the demographic 
picture of the two countries. A study in the economic facts of the situation pro- 
vides the economic perspective. Throughout the study, a comparative approach 
has been maintained : the demographic phenomena of the region are viewed against 
the background of the population patterns in other societies. The appendices set 
out the technical basis for the calculations, the results of which are quoted in the 
text. As for the problems of the future, the author advocates a population policy 
with three principal measures—a programme of strategic emigration, a 
and vigorous birth control campaign and a scheme of rapid industrialisation. 


Friepe, Georg, and Lérr, Klemens (editors). Sammlung statistischer 
zur Pensionsversicherung. Institut fiir mathematische Statistik und Wirtschafts- 
mathematik an der Universitat Géttingen. Weissenburg/Bayern, Mathema- 
tischer Tabellen-Verlag René Fischer, 1950. v-+37 pp. 


Istrruto CENTRALE pI Statistica, Italy. Classificazioni delle Malattie e Cause 
di Morte. Rome, Tipografia Fausto Failli, 1951. 274 pp. 500 lire. 


This is an Italian version of the List of International Statistical Classification 
of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death as prepared by the Sixth Decennial 
Revision Conference in Paris in 1948 and adopted by the First World Health 
Assembly in 1948. 

In addition to the numbering of the items employed in the International Classi- 
fication, the numbering adopted at the Fifth Revision Conference in 1938 and used 
in Italy until now, and the numbering which is to be used from 1 January 1951, 
are given. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY. Education 
and Cultural Relations Division, Education Research Section. Second Hand- 
book of Basic Education Statistics. U.S. Occupied Area of Germany. 1950. 


iv+38 pp. 


Purrer, Ruth Rice. Practical Statistics in Health and Medical Work. Foreword 
by Hugo Muencx#. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. xiii+238 pp. $3.75. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Berroit, Oluf. Fagforeningskundskab. Historie og problemer. En grundbog for 
studiekredse. 8th edition. Copenhagen, Forlaget “Fremad”, 1950. 202 pp. 


A new and revised edition of a book on trade unions in Denmark which first 
appeared in 1929. Intended for use in study courses, it describes clearly and 
concisely the history, the functions and the problems of the trade union movement 
in Denmark. A concluding chapter is devoted to the international trade union 
movement, with particular reference to inter-Scandinavian co-operation, and to 
the I.L.O. 
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Bon, Guy, and Courvit, D. Conventions et conflits collectifs du travail. Commen- 
taire de la loi du 11 février 1950. Accompagné des textes législatifs et régle- 
mentaires. Paris, Société d’édition de la “ Revue des loyers ”, 1950. 160 pp. 


FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE. Bureau d’études et de documen- 
tation. Les conseils de prud’hommes, By Michel Macrez, Preface by Nathalis 
De Bock. Brussels, 1950. 243 pp. ‘ 

On the basis of the regulations now in force, the author gives a detailed analysis 
of the rules governing the constitution and procedure of the conciliation councils 
in Belgium, and of their various powers. The result is a book of handy reference 
and an excellent summary of the work done by the councils in the field of labour 
law. The principal statutory provisions are reproduced in an appendix, together 
with a list of the areas of jurisdiction. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL Democracy. The Forward March of American Labor. 
A Brief History of the American Labor Movement written for Union Members. 
L.I.D, Pamphlet Series. New York, 1950, 32 pp. 15 cents. 


Leoa, Carlo. La capacita lavorativa e la sua tutela giuridica. 2nd edition, revised 
and expanded. Milan, Dott A. Giuffré, Editore, 1950. 371 pp. 1,320 lire. 

A study of the capacity to work (physical and mental aptitude, technical skill 
and moral attitude of the worker) in relation to the law of labour protection. An 
analysis of the relationship between working ability and the contract of employment 
leads to a summing up of the employer’s liabilities as regards protection of the 
worker’s efficiency, and the liabilities of the latter for incapacity or incompetence. 
Finally, the author examines the cases in which a contract loses its validity as a 
result of error with regard to the worker’s ability. 


Mange, Roland, and PetirLaurEnNtT, Victor. Droit du travail et législation sociale. 
Mise 4 jour au 15 octobre 1950 par Roland Mane. Bibliothéque des techniciens 


comptables. Paris, Editions Berran, 1950. 68 pp. 110 francs. 


PETERSEN, Erling (editor). Norsk Arbeidsgiver Forening, 1900-1950. Oslo, 1950. 
v+679 pp. 

A history of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation, published by the Federation 
for the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. The first part is devoted to a study 
of the circumstances which led the employers to unite at the end of the last century. 
The evolution of the economic situation in Norway and the part played by the 
employers in economic development are analysed in detail. A chapter deals with 
participation in the meetings of the International Labour Organisation. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Section des Relations industrielles. Patrons et ouvriers. 
By Emile Bouvier. Etudes—Série A—No. 1. Montreal, 1951. 211 pp. $1.25. 
Drawing upon Catholic social doctrine, the author considers various aspects of 

relations between employers and workers, both from the theoretical and from the 

practical points of view. 


Manpower, 


DEPARTMENT OF LasBor, United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fact Book on 
the Employment Problems of Older Workers. Trends in population and labor 
force ; industrial and occupational trends ; employment experience ; extent 
and duration of unemployment. Prepared for the Conference on Aging, August 
13-15, 1950. Washington, D.C., 1950. 23 pp. 

A collection of basic data concerning the employment and unemployment of 
older workers in the United States, selected “ with a view to 

information for persons and organisations concerned with these and other problems 


of an aging population ”. 
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Kitson, Harry Dexter, and Newron, Juna Barnes. Helping People Find Jobs, 
How to Operate a Placement Office. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
xv+265 pp. $3.50. 


Separate chapters treat in detail each technical step in placement, office organi- 
sation and activities, and the qualities and knowledge necessary in placement 
officers. ‘The book also gives historical and current documentation, including 
legislation and statistics, relating to the existing employment service facilities 
provided by public Federal and State agencies, and by schools, colleges, technical 
and other private organisations. There are reading lists and exercises at the end 
of each chapter. 


Migration. 


Niwptscu, R. Produktive Fliichtlingshilfe der Gewerkschaften. Neue Organisa- 
tionsmethoden fiir den Bau von 10000 Wohnungen. Cologne, Bund-Verlag 
GmbH., 1950. 96 pp. 


A pamphlet describing the work of the Organisation for Joint Productive 
Refugee Relief (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir produktive Fliichtlingshilfe) established 
in Cologne on 29 September 1949 by the German Trade Union Federation, with 
the support of the Marshall Plan Administration and the Office of Labor Affairs 
of the U.S. High Commissioner. The Organisation was formed because it was 
realised that the probiem of unemployment among the refugees was fundamentally 
a problem of housing, and it intends to construct 10,000 low-cost houses in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, which contains the largest proportion of refugees in Western Germany. 
The houses will accommodate 40,000 refugees and are being built in places where 
jobs are available. The Organisation is not intended to create a new administra- 
tive apparatus but to make use of existing bodies, particularly non-profit-making 
housing co-operatives, which carry out the work under the direction of the board 
of the Organisation in the dual capacity of contractors and owners of the future 
buildings. Assistance is being given by the Schleswig-Holstein Land Government. 
As a result of the mass production of all the building elements, wholesale buying 
(1 million D.M. has been saved on doors and windows alone), proper division and 
distribution of the work so as to avoid the usual delays, and simplified adminis- 
trative procedure, the cost of construction has been reduced by about 18 per cent. 
in relation to the estimates of private firms in Schleswig-Holstein, and by 30 per 
cent. in relation to the average prices asked in other Lands of Western Germany. 


SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT DER ZENTRALGEMEINSCHAFT FUR PRODUK- 
TIVE FLUCHTLINGSHILFE. Untersuchung zur Eingliederung der Fliichtlinge in 
die westdeutsche Wirtschaft. I. Grundlagen fiir die Umsetzung fehlverteilter 
strukturell arbeitsloser Fliichtlinge. Cologne, 1950. 39 pp. 


The first results of an enquiry undertaken at the request of the Labor Division 
of the U.S. High Commissioner to enable proposals to be made for the transfer 
of refugees who cannot be suitably employed in the place where they are living. 
The employment possibilities of the various areas were estimated in the follow- 
ing manner: if there is full employment for a given occupation, it is assumed 
that a certain number of refugees in that occupation can be absorbed. The areas 
are classified according to the degree of unemployment into (1) despatching areas ; 
(2) reception areas and (3) neutral areas. A method was worked out for calculating 
the percentage of unemployed refugees to be transferred from an area with high 
unemployment figures and the percentage capable of absorption in the reception 
areas. Estimates are also given as to the numbers to be transferred within each 
Land and from one Land to another. Attention is drawn to the critical situation 
in the leather and food industries, where unemployment is such that retraining 
measures must be considered. Further studies will be devoted to various groups 
of occupation, and to methods of absorbing structural unemployment. 





Vocational Training. 


Cava, Carlo Alberto. L’educazione professionale. Biblioteca dell’educatore. 
Problemi della pedagogia e dell’educazione, No. 21-22. Milan, Anonima Edi- 
zioni Viola, 1950. Pp. 387-512. 


— L’insegnamento tecnico. Biblioteca dell’educatore. Problemi della scuola 

moderna, No. 33. Milan, Anonima Edizioni Viola, 1950. Pp. 195-256. 

Two booklets analysing recent developments of vocational and technical edu- 
cation in the light of Italian needs. The first. study is mainly concerned with 
problems of organisation (origins and aims of technical education, occupational 
classification and job specifications, higher technical education, instructors’ train- 
ing, vocational guidance, rehabilitation of the handicapped). The second study 
reviews training methods and curricula, emphasising the need for integration of 
cultural and technical teaching in vocational schools. A short bibliography is 
appended to each booklet. 


CEGOS (Commission générale d’organisation scientifique). La formation profes- 
sionnelle — La qualification professionnelle —- La rémunération, facteur de pro- 
ductivité. Paris, CEGOS, 1950. 141, 20 and 96 pp. 

A record of three lectures and the subsequent discussion at a study conference. 
The first brochure contains a survey of the general problems of vocational training, 
given by Mr. Buisson, Director-General of Technical Education in the French 
Ministry of Education, and several papers describing the efforts made in voca- 
tional training in France, both within the various occupations and at an inter- 
occupational level. The second brochure describes the methods used in two under- 
takings (Télémécanique électrique and Comptoir des textiles artificiels) for the study 
of job evaluations. The third, containing six papers, is devoted to the wage struc- 
tures used in industries of various types. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States, Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department. Related Instruction: A Key to Apprentice Training in 
Construction. Washington, D.C., 1950. 20 pp. 

A pamphlet on related instruction as a part of apprentice training in the building 
trades prepared for the Construction and Civic Development Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce by its subcommittee on apprenticeship and 
training. In addition to indicating the distribution of 79,535 apprentices in various 
building trades for 1948-1949, the pamphlet touches some of the general and 
organisational aspects of the United States apprentice training programme as a 
whole. 


Ministry OF Epucation, United Kingdom. The Future Development of Higher 
Technological Education. Report of the National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation for Industry and Commerce. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 
28 pp. Is. 

This report recommends that higher technological education in the United 
Kingdom be developed by new courses in technical colleges prepared in collabo- 
ration with industry and regional academic boards, by increasing financial aid to 
technical colleges, by allocating to them more building permits and by establishing 
a new national body with the title “ Royal College of Technologists”. This body 
would approve suitable courses in advanced technology submitted by technical 
colleges and the appointment of external examiners to assist the colleges in working 
their own examinations. The College would also make suitable awards, such as 
associateships, memberships, fellowships and honorary fellowships. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED States HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Office of 
Public Affairs. Educational and Cultural Activities in Germany Today. Reprints 
from Information Bulletin, Monthly Magazine of the Office of U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. Frankfurt, 1950. 93 pp. 
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Industrial Conciliation and 


Arbitration in Great Britain 
IAN G. SHARP, PH.D. 


Dr. Sharp’s purpose in this authoritative book is to trace the development 
and to describe the present organisation of conciliation and arbitration in seven 
major industries in Britain: coal, iron and steel, engineering and shipbuilding, 
cotton, building, the boot and shoe industry, and railways. Each is dealt with 
historically from the middle of the nineteenth century up to the present time. 

25s. net. 


The British Coal Industry 
H. TOWNSHEND-ROSE 


This book is a simple and straightforward account of the British nationalised 
coal industry. An introductory chapter gives sufficient of the history of the industry 
during the inter-war years to explain the problems and difficulties which beset it 
today. Then follows an account of the complex operations entailed in the transfer 
of the industry to public ownership. 12s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Political Philosophers 


GEORGE CATLIN, Pu.D. 
Author of A Study of the Principles of Politics, etc. 


Professor Catlin here brings us face to face with the great political philosophers, 
presenting, together with a lucid analysis of their thought, the background of their 
lives and of the times in which they lived. This is the only book on the market 
covering the whole field and is, therefore, indispensable to the student. 25s. net. 


The Rise and Fall of 


the Japanese Empire 
DAVID H. JAMES 


A history of the Japanese drive for the conquest of Greater East Asia, this 
book includes a personal and factual account of the Malayan campaign and the fall 
of Singapore, followed by an outline of the dominant features of the campaign in 
S.E. Asia and the Pacific. 21s. net. 
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Published monthly in English 


The Hind Mazdoor gives a news digest of the activities of affiliated unions 
of the Sabha, and reports and news of various world organisations. It also 
aims at giving information on national and international labour legislation 

Annual subscription : 5 rupees. Single copy : 8 annas 
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Published monthly by the Directorate of Labour Information Secretariat, 
BomsBay, INDIA 

The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 
Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free. Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 

Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 
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